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: Roll Point Stylus and Handwrit- 
ing Stencil simplify the prepara- 
; Choose from eight new models tion of seat work and tests. Use 
* to suit your need and budget. them at your desk, your home 
e —anywhere. 


= Your Pupil’s Passport 
to Better Jobs 


School Tracing Pages 


4-Page Folder Stencil Sheet 


A portfolio of tracing illustra. This signed certificate tells all prospective 
ta and employers that your pupil has completed the 4-page folders on standard car- 


course in mimeographing. And today, more and riage typewriter. 
more businesses are looking for young people 
with skill in mimeographing—skill to meet the 
ever-growing demand for clear, economical, 
mimeographed copies. 

Give your pupils this skill, this passport to 
better jobs and more security. And to make your 
teaching simpler and more effective, use the 
mimeograph text-book and products shown on 
New Styli, Lettering Guides, this page. Send the coupon for full details. 


Shading Plates give profes- 
— Stencil Sheets 
ave tapered openings tor i 4types. With or without 
and accu- I. Complete Textbook film-topping. A stencil sheet 
for every need and budget. 


covers all phases of mimeo- 

graphing. Fourteen lessons. 

Comments by Dr. R. N. Cansler 
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suitable stencil duplicating products. 
No. 5 Mimeoscope ® A B D | apes 
A cow Eliminate cleaning of stencils. 
THE FIRST NAME IN MIMEOGRAPHING Can be mimeographed to show 


ne board available with contents. 


ball socket pedestal and base. 


5700 Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 


Without obligation, please tell me more about the A. B. Dick 
mimeograph products circled below. 


Name. Position 


Colored mimeograph inks 
Make yourcopies attractive and / 
more effective. You can use | 
these inks without cleaning * 
mimeograph cylinder. 


Newspaper Stencil Sheet 
Carries 2 and 3 column rulings 
to simplify preparation of 
school newspapers. 
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MOST SUCCESSFUL DICTATING MACHINE IN HISTORY: 


The Dictaphone TIME-MASTER! 


Yes, the most successful dictating machine since the 
industry was born in the 1880’s! And no wonder. The new 
electronic TIME-MASTER has captured the imagination of 
executives and secretaries because it’s an entirely new con- 
ception of dictating ease, speed and economy. 

Only 41" high and the size of a letterhead, the TIME- 
MASTER removes all doubts about dictating machines. 
That’s why you will find TIME-MASTERs in so many offices 
that never before used machine dictation. 

And the development that made this extraordinarily suc- 
cessful product possible is the unique plastic Memobelt— 


most advantageous and economical of all plastic dictating 
records. 


Never before has any dictating method or machine made it 
so easy to get work done in less time—with less effort and at 
less cost. And never before has a dictating machine received 
the acceptance of the TIME-MASTER. 


Simply by pressing a button and talking in a natural, 
conversational tone you record your thoughts—even re- 
cord important phone conversations. TIME-MASTER’s elec- 
tronic microphone and plastic Memobelt are ever-ready to 
record your dictation with startling clarity. 


BUSINESS NEEDS MORE DICTAPHONE-TRAINED SECRETARIES! 


Today’s completely trained secretary is expected to be proficient in machine transcription. 
Mail the coupon for full details of the Dictaphone SCHOOL RENTAL-AT-COST PLAN—the 
complete training course in TIME-MASTER transcription. 


DICTAPHONE 


THE GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION 


Educational Division: 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Dictarnone Corp., Dept. JB101 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


I would like to have more information about the Dictaphone SCHOOL 


RENTAL-AT-COST PLAN and the Business Practice Course. 


Your Name 


Coh 1 


Street Address 


City & Zone State. 


rE is a regi 1 trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation 
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Why not? The controls are scientifically 
designed for instant accessibility. Which 
simply means that you and your pupils can 
concentrate at once on that factor which 
makes electric typewriters so appealing—the 
electric-powered keyboard. 


And what a keyboard for teaching! 
Designed for Them 


When you say, “‘Stroke, or tap, the keys— 
hands and forearms relaxed—don’t strike 
them,” your words aren’t just words. 

They mean something! Pupils can actually 
do what you say .. . on this splendidly en- 
gineered teaching tool. 


STANDARD PORTABLE ELECTRIC 


Made by the World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 


“Magic’’ and “Touch Control” are registered trade-marks of 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 


Why are more and more schools using Royal Electric? 


Besides, the individual pupil can ‘‘touch-con- 
dition” the keyboard to her needs. . . thanks 
to Royal’s exclusive Touch Control. 


““Magic”’ Margin, too 
And thanks to Royal’s exclusive ‘‘Magic”’ 
Margin, the pupil is encouraged through easy, 
instant margin setting to learn proper place- 
ment of typed material on the sheet. 

Ask your Royal Representative to demon- 
strate the Royal Electric Typewriter to your 
classes. 

Royal’s New Teaching Aid 


“WHAT IS YOUR TYPEWRITER 1.Q.?” 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Paul S$. Lomax 


We are in the beginning of a decade (1950-1960) of increasing enrollments and complex edu- 
cational problems in the schools of this country. In the public secondary schools, for example, it 
F is expected that the enrollment will rise from 5,483,000 in 1951-52 to 7,264,000 in 1959-60; in 
enon higher education (universities, colleges, and professional schools, including junior colleges and 
normal schools), from 2,225,000 in this school year to at least 3,000,000 in 1960. 


To be sure, there will be enrollment fluctuations during this period, according to employment, 
military, and other factors, as in the present situation of decreased registrations in colleges and 
private business schools, yet for the decade as a whole educational planning and action should be 
based on the assumption of increased enrollments, accompanied by a multitude of problems, such 
as curriculum reorganization, plant, equipment and supplies, finance, and availability of well-quali- 
fied teachers, supervisors, and administrators. It is a decade in which we need to give thorough 
reconsideration of all phases of school organization, instruction, and administration, and to put 
such reconsideration on the solid basis of research findings. 


It is noteworthy that a private business school group are leading the way in business education by 
organizing a comprehensive research program that should prove to be a challenge and substantial 
help to all business educators, secondary and collegiate. This program had its origin in 1947 when 
a small group of private business schools formed a nonprofit organization known as Business 
Education Research Associates, Inc., or BERA. These schools provided a $15,000 fund, and 
employed Professor Frederick G. Nichols to head up the BERA program as Director of Research. 
The purpose of this organization “is to study private business school problems and to make the 
results of its research available for the general improvement of all schools.” 


The BERA research reports are planned in two groups: Series I, Administration, and Series 
II, Instruction. Report No. 1, Series I, has recently been published’, and we regard this report 
of fundamental importance to all school leaders who desire to make a careful evaluation of their 
present program of business education in terms of well-established and basic considerations. 
While all seventeen of the criteria may not apply to any particular school, a listing of them in- 
dicates their essential significance in a critical study of the improvement of business education: 
(1) objectives of training that are achievable, (2) a program of training that will yield results 
in line with the objectives, (3) admission of students who are qualified to pursue the program of 
training, (4) an adequate school plant and room layout for the instructional program, (5) appro- 
priate equipment of good quality, (6) needed library facilities and proper provision for effective 
use of them, (7) teaching plan—individual and class—suitable for the kinds of training given, (8) 
counseling and guidance program that is realistic as to student qualifications and occupational 
requirements, (9) a system of school records that will show a “complete picture” of each student’s 
qualities and accomplishments, (10) measurement of training results as to skills, understanding of 
business fundamentals, work habits, and personality, (11) evidence of achievement in the form of 
a credential that will furnish “proof of occupational competence,” (12) placement and occupa- 
tional adjustment as a responsibility of a school to its graduates, (13) essential instructional staff 
policies and practices, (14) definite and clearly stated charges for tuition and supplies, (15) sound 
student procurement practices, (16) financial stability of the school, and (17) efficient educational 
and business management. 


ric? 


: 
Most of these criteria suggest major lines of research investigation that are greatly needed in 


business education. While we have an extensive accumulation of research findings in business 
education, we have had relatively few investigations of a comprehensive nature, as in the second- 
ary school curriculum, the junior college or post-secondary school area, measurement of occupa- 
tional competencies, general or basic business education, and business teacher education. We be- 
lieve that this BERA report and the others that have been published and are being prepared will 
be found to be very helpful to all those who seek to improve the quality and effectiveness of 
business education in this current decade of tremendous educational changes and adjustments. 


ng 


1 Frederick G. Nichols, “Essential Characteristics of a Good Business School.” New York: The Gregg Publishing Company, 1951. 
Pp. 66. 
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ele While filing itself could hardly be called a chuck 
OW to e e S ml provoking subject, we do know at least seven wa 
you can cut out needless drudgery and direct yo 

energies to the happier, more creative phases ¢j 

your job. 


as you te ach filing 1. Basic in the “package” we offer is the ney 


Fifth Edition of the textbook “Progressive Index, 
ing and Filing”. Dynamic and inspiring, it stresseg 
) 9) practical methods rather than tiresome theoriey 
and rules. It’s complete and authoritative on a 
recognized commercial systems; includes full di 
cussion of latest developments such as filing-on 
film. Profusely illustrated; 304 pages; maroo 
*, leather binding; only $1.40 or slightly more in 
Central and Western states. 

2. Free—The half-hour sound-and-color motion 
picture “It Must Be Somewhere”. Packed with 
laughs, it presents an amazing amount of solid 
and serious information on why good filing is im} 
portant and how progressive firms organize their 
files for top efficiency. 

3. Free—Teacher’s Manual. Gives you all the 
answers in convenient form ... saves you hours 
and hours of time. 

4. Free—Certificates of Achievement—an incen- 
tive that really gets results. 

5. Free—“Questions and Answers”, sent to you 
periodically, a virtual treasury of up-to-the-minute 
teaching hints and suggestions. 

6. Free—Extra tests to supplement and enrich 
your course; can be used for alternate or surprise 
examinations. 

7. Identic Practice Sets — The learn-by-doing 
method that gives thorough preparation for actual 
business filing problems at a cost of less than 1l¢ 
per student! Choice of vertical or visible equip 
ment. 

Vp ate Quite a list, isn’t it? But it won't do a bit of good 
Ge until we hear from you, so mail the coupon right 
now. No cbligatioa, of course. 


EF 


Miss N. Mae Sawyer, Director . 
American Institute of Records Administration 
Room 1424, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


Yes, I’d like to have the items checked below: 
[] Free 30-day-examination copy of ‘Progressive 
Indexing and Filing,” fifth edition...which will 
: 4 become my own if I adopt it for my students 
PROGRESSIE. (] Free literature on Identic Practice Sets— 
ANDEXING i 
enn Vertical Filing 
; (] Free literature on Identic Practice Sets— 
Visible Filing 
(] Fre2 movie “It Must Be Somewhere” 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


rect you 

oj By Frederick G. Nichols 
the ney 

+ stressed ACCREDITATION It is unfortunate that neither public nor private school business training has been in any accept- 
aor able way accredited. 

ound Accrediting agencies for “colleges and secondary schools” pay scant attention to the business 
. full di department of the latter school. Rarely if ever do they inspect that department. Almost never do 
aling-on they include on their inspection staff a competent business educator. Yet they accredit secondary 


schools on the basis of their academic program and facilities, such accreditation carrying with it 
the approval of business courses many of which are far below any acceptable accreditation standard. 

The same is true at the junior college level. Many such institutions, if not the majority of them, 
are the recipients of some kind of recognition, but relatively few of their business departments have 
been subjected to inspection by competent business educators or even appraised in any satisfactory 
way through the use of criteria appropriate for vocational business training. There is no way of 
knowing how good or bad a junior college business training program is except to investigate it. 
There is no reliable accreditation that can be depended upon. 

The Aimerican Association of Junior Colleges does not accredit any institution, but in its Direc- 
tory it indicates the kind of “recognition” each of its members has received. Among the recogni- 
tions listed is that of the State Department of Education, which may be “fully”, or merely “to 
operate”, or just “recognize”. 

Also recognition by a state university or other colleges is included. This may mean “fully”, 
or “provisional”, or implied because credits are “‘accepted on transfer”. 

Then there is the recognition of a regional or national association, some of which function as ac- 
crediting agencies for academic institutions, and some of which do not. 

To any student of business education none of these “recognitions” can be relied upon as 
carrying with it the equivalent of sound “accreditation” of business training. At most, they certify 
to a degree of educational respectability because of association with an academically approved in- 
stitution. 

At the college level the situation is much the same, except that there is one recognized accredit- 
ing agency for business training—The American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business. 
That this is something more than a mere membership recognition is evidenced by the limited 
number of recognized collegiate business departments—55 for the year 1947-48. Only six in 
New York, four in Pennsylvania, three in Ohio, and only three in Illinois. When this small 
proportion of such business departments is considered it is obvious that either this is not a truly 
functioning national accrediting agency, or that there is something drastically wrong with busi- 
ness training in the great majority of colleges and universities, or that accreditation standards are 
too high or unrealistic or academic. Something is wrong, surely. 

It might be argued that the criteria used by even the best accreditation agencies are inadequate 
to reveal the soundness of even an academic program of training. For example, ‘competent school 
staff” when appraised on the basis of degrees held may not be a very valuable criterion. Nor is 
“adequate library” if measured in terms of number of books instead of in terms of appropriate- 
ness for the training given. “Sound educational policy” means much or little depending on how 
it is interpreted and applied. But, whatever may be said of the criteria used for academic insti- 
tutions, they are not wholly adequate to the purposes of accreditation of vocational or profes- 
sional business training. 

Even if, properly administered, these criteria are adequate in themselves they need supplement- 
ing and careful weighting if they are to serve well the purposes of rating vocational training. 
“Clear achievable objectives” should be added. “Achievement in terms of those objectives” should 
be included. Both should be weighted much heavier than any other criterion. ‘Occupational ex- 
perienced” staff, not merely “competent staff” in terms of degrees held, is essential. “Suitable 
reference material and instructional aids”, not merely “adequate library” in terms of number of 
books in each of several categories is desirable. 

The point of all this is that business education at the high school, junior college, and university 
level is without adequate accreditation such as can be relied upon by either a prospective student 

(Continued on page 77) 
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Fingering the keyboard of a piano or er 
an adding machine, rhythm spells smoother, teachi 
more expert performance. 

Now .. . for the first time . . . Rhythm-add isfacte 
applies the basic principles of rhythm to adding machine operation. jority 
Discovered and developed by Monroe, this revolutionary new —. 
adding technique enables all operators to read figures Thi 
faster, enter them more accurately, depress more keys at a single stroke. a 
Tested in several of our larger financial institutions and :, 
schools, Rhythm-add-trained operators increased their adding or aa 
speeds up to 160% . . . and after only a few hours instruction! er wo 

Learn how . . . without cost or obligation . . . you and plifica 
your students can master this remarkable new method, as vital and dl 

to the adding machine operator as touch typing to the typist. subjec 
Write today: Educational Department, Monroe Calculating Machine “a 
Company, Inc., Orange, N. J. ond 
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M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS sults, 
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C AN the teaching of typing be sim- 
plified? Yes. How can it be 
simplified? This series of articles 
will describe the methods in detail. 
Why should the teaching of typing 
be simplified? Frankly, because 
present-day typing results aren’t 
good enough. 

Who says so? Just about every- 
body concerned with the problem, 
including a large percentage of the 

typing teachers. 
Study after study discloses the 
low standards set in the typing 
classes and the correspondingly low 
achievement records. A year of high 
school typing ended with 30 to 40 
words a minute is considered sat- 


NEW DISCOVERIES IN THE TEACHING OF TYPING 
—Why and How—Correct Order of Presentation— 
—Grouped Letter Pattern Practice— 


At this point some readers may re- 
vert to the “skill vs. application” dis- 
pute. ‘Do we want higher speed and 
accuracy in keyboard manipulation 
or do we want greater ability to ap- 
ply that skill in the practical work 
of the office?” Unfortunately, most 
of those who have taken part in that 
particular “great debate’ all these 
years have left the impression that 
the attempt to attain either goal 
would prevent the attainment of the 
other goal. This is definitely not 
true; it is easy to attain both goals 
by the methods described in these ar- 
ticles. 

One of the writers is a profession- 
al typing consultant for business 


cedures. 


WHAT ARE YOUR DIFFICULTIES IN TEACHING TYPING? 


Typing, for many reasons, is probably one of the most pleasant subjects to teach. 
Those who are not typing instructors insist it is the easiest. However, even a subject 
like typing has its problems; problems which often arise from faulty teaching pro- 


This series of articles will deal with the simplification of typing instruction. If 
you have typing problems which might be solved through an attempt to simplify the 
teaching and learning process, send them to the authors, in care of this magazine. 


isfactory work in probably the ma- 
jority of American high schools; 
some do better, some do worse. 
= This statement is not intended as 
an indictment of the typing teacher, 
who is usually working hard, too 
hard, for better typing results. Bet- 
ter results will not come from hard- 
er work; they will come from a sim- 
plification of the teaching procedures 
and the textbook presentation of the 
subject so that more results will come 
from less work. The entire problem 
needs reconsideration and a new ap- 
proach. The writers have reconsid- 
ered the problem over a period of 
years and feel that they have the new 
approach that will simplify the teach- 
ing and thereby bring better re- 
sults. 
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houses because the businessman can- 
not get typists who have either key- 
board speed or the ability to apply 
typing to the office situation. He 
finds that it is usually easy to remedy 
the difficulty by the use of simple 
teaching procedures. 

Neither business nor government 
can get enough typists today. There 
just are not enough young people 
available for training as typists. A 
fifty per cent increase in the typing 
ability of each typist trained in school 
would have the same effect as a fifty 
per cent increase in the number of 
typists being trained. In fact it 
would be in many ways preferable 
because of the saving in office space 
and in typewriters. 


Louis A. Leslie and Philip S. Pepe 


Most teachers will find little dif- 
ficulty in achieving that fifty per cent 
increase in the typing ability of their 
learners if they will follow the sim- 
plified and effective methods suggest- 
ed by the writers. 


Order of Learning—"Skill First" 

One of the first simplifications is 
concerned with an old axiom of edu- 
cational psychology, but one that has 
been long neglected in the teaching 
of typing. That axiom is that the 
exact order in which the parts of a 
subject are taught or learned has a 
powerful effect on the results. In 
much of the typing instruction the 
common error has been to try to do 
too much at once instead of waiting 
for things to come in their proper 
order. 

A familiar example is the princi- 
ple of “skill first.” Many have given 
this principle lip service but few have 
carried it to the logical conclusion 
with all the benefits that may be de- 
rived by doing so. The failure to 
use this principle to the fullest ad- 
vantage has been due to a number of 
reasons. Some simply don’t believe 
in the principle and wish to go into 
practical office applications of typing 
literally as soon as possible, without 
waiting to develop any real keyboard 
skill. 

Others understand the value of the 
principle and would like to give their 
learners the benefit of it. In order 
to “hold the learner’s interest” they 
feel they must go on to practical 
applications of typing before the 
learner is really ready. For these and 
similar reasons few teachers get the 
benefit of the “skill first” principle. 

What do we mean by “skill first’’? 
We mean that the learner should be 
able to write at least 200 to 250 
strokes on new copy in one minute 
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with not more than one or two errors 
before he is ready to proceed to let- 
ter setups, centering, and all the other 
practical applications of his skill. 

The teacher need not worry about 
holding the learner’s interest. Actu- 
ally, the learner prefers well-directed 
speed practice to any other part of 
the learning of typing. Young people 
like direct competition in speed and 
accuracy. They like to compete with 
each other and with their own best 
previous records. The teacher need 
not hesitate to continue speed and 
accuracy practice until at least the 
point just suggested before going 
on to teach practical applications. 
Such speed and accuracy may easily 
be attained in 40 to 50 high school 
periods by the methods explained in 
later articles in this series. 


Reasons for "Skill First" Approach 


Why is this order of presentation 
necessary for success in both key- 
board skill and in practical applica- 
tions? Why is it not possible to at- 
tain real skill in either unless the key- 
board skill is attained first? The 
answer is simple. 

Unless the keyboard skill is at- 
tained first, the premature practical 
application kills any possibility of 
speed and accuracy. Speed and ac- 
curacy do not come from practical 
application. If they did, any typist 
who has been on the job in the office 
for a few years should be typing 150 
words a minute. Instead of that, they 
often come back to night school to 
try to regain what skill they 
had when they left school origin- 
ally. There are sound psychological 
reasons why skills like typewriter 
keyboard skill can be attained only 
under practice conditions, not under 
conditions requiring the application 
of the skill to practical uses. 

For similar reasons, it is not pos- 
sible to attain a very high degree of 
typing ability on office applications 
unless the keyboard manipulative 
skill is first attained. Why? 

As just explained, if the keyboard 
skill is not attained first, it is almost 
never attainable. It is not possible to 
turn out large quantities of applied 
office typing without a high degree 
of keyboard manipulative skill. Ob- 
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viously, the typist cannot type 150 
envelopes an hour if he is still awk- 
ward with the shift key and still slow 
in the use of the numerals. The 
typist cannot turn out large quanti- 
ties of manuscript or stencil work if 
he cannot type rapidly and accurately. 

Therefore it becomes clear that the 
keyboard manipulative skill is re- 
quired for the expert application of 
typing ability to practical office situ- 
ations. That skill can never be at- 
tained within any reasonable time un- 
less it is attained before the class- 
room practice on the office applica- 
tions. If the keyboard skill is first 
acquired, it is then possible in a rela- 
tively short time to attain great skill 
on the applied typing. 

If the learner is allowed to work 
on stencils or centering when he is 
still poking around the keyboard at 
100 to 150 strokes a minute, he 
wastes most of the classroom time 
without increasing his keyboard skill 
and without mastering stencils or 
centering. His attention is divided 
between the keyboard and the ap- 
plication and he can do justice to 
neither. 

If the learner is typing 200 to 250 
strokes a minute before he starts sten- 
cils or centering or similar activi- 
ties, his mind is free to concentrate 
on the new learning because his 
fingers have attained sufficient skill 
to take care of the keyboard work 
with little or no conscious attention 
from the learner. Also he is able 
to do much more practice on the new 
learning. He not only can give the 
new learning his whole attention, but 
he can do each piece of work in 
much less time and therefore can 
cover many more pieces of work. 

Thus it is essential that each ac- 
tivity be presented and mastered 
in the right order, and the most im- 
portant of all is the emphasis on at- 
taining sufficient keyboard skill to 
serve as a learning tool in the prac- 
tical application work. The learner’s 
mind must not be divided between 
the two. 

There are many other instances of 
the importance of the order of learn- 
ing, instances that are less well known 
and therefore even more neglected. 
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Sequence of Practice Material 

There is, for example, the order 
in which the different types of prac- 
tice material are presented to the ab- 
solute beginner. The classic or tra- 
ditional method has been to start 
with some “keyboard drills” such as 
frf, fgf, according to one school, or 
asdfg, according to the other. Then 
the teacher would go on to present 
fur and rug or sad and lad. Even- 
tually the learner would be given sim- 
ple sentences. 

The method successfully used by 
these writers for some years elim- 
inates completely the frf, fgf, the 
sad lad and the fur rug. By a meth- 
od explained in a later article, it is 
possible to pass directly to the writ- 
ing of sentences. The writers’ pu- 
pils do not at any time practice non- 
sense patterns or isolated words. 

Most typing texts, when they 
finally came to the sentences, gave 
whatever sentences could be com- 
posed with the keys already learned. 
A few have tried to ease the learn- 
er’s burden by giving him balanced 
hand sentences. The writers have 
discovered a still easier type of prac- 
tice material for the absolute begin- 
ner—what they call grouped letter 
pattern practice. 

It is true that the balanced hand 
sentences are easier for the good 
typist than is any other kind of typ- 
ing material. Jt is not true that bal- 
anced hand sentences are the easiest 
type of material for the absolute be- 
ginner. A few years ago the writers 
discovered, after much experiment, 
that the easiest combinations for the 
beginner are difficult for the expert. 
The beginner finds the very easiest 
combination to be the double letter. 
The beginner revels in look, good, 
will, although the expert finds the 
double letter difficult. 

The absolute beginner’s next 
easiest combinations are those that 
are grouped closely together. The 
beginner delights in a combination 
like we were there. 

The expert or even the fairly good 
advanced pupil finds that such com- 
binations slow him down; the begin- 
ner really shows speed on these com- 
binations. 


(Continued on page 77) 
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A REPORT ON BUSINESS LETTERS 


Dick Mount 
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out what types of letters the business 
men are writing and receiving; (2) 
to show the results of the letter 
analyses in a well organized and 
written business report. 

In order to accomplish these ob- 
jectives, a practical situation is pre- 
sented to the students. Each one is 
to assume that his employer has 
asked him to submit a report based 
on the analysis of the twenty letters 
he has collected. The analysis break- 
down is to be reported in a clear 
and concise manner, with the use of 
charts and graphs to point out the 
important results. Also included in 


the report are recommendations to 


Using an Opaque Projector in a Business Communication Class at Arizona State College 
at Tempe. The Author is in the Left Background. 


the manager on how business firms 
may improve their correspondence. 

In order that the problem will be 
solved in a uniform manner, each 
student is given an outline to follow 
in analyzing his letters. The analysis 
must include the style of indentation, 
the punctuation pattern, the gram- 
matical and punctuation errors in the 
letters, the stock phrases used, the 
form of salutations and the compli- 
mentary closes. 

The indentation style areas are the 
indented, blocked, and _ modified 


block, according to Aurner’s classifi- 
cation’, and the punctuation patterns 
are also divided into three categories: 
open, closed, and mixed. Seven 
salutation variations are used: Dear 
Sir or Madam, Gentlemen or Ladies, 
Dear Mr., Dear Friend, Dear John, 
None, and Others. 

Throughout the course the undesir- 
ability of stock or trite phrases in 
business letters is stressed and em- 
phasized so definitely that there is no 
doubt about what to look for under 
this classification. Such phrases as 
“wish to advise,” “at an early date,” 
“beg to inform,” “enclosed please 
find,” “thanks in advance,” and all 
other hackneyed expressions are 
sighted, encircled, and listed as those 
used much too much by the average 
business correspondent. 

The final report of the student’s 
findings includes a title page; a let- 
ter of transmittal; a table of con- 
tents; an individual analysis of each 
of the twenty letters; a topical sum- 
mary in graph and/or chart form; the 
recommendations; the bibliography, 
which includes assigned references ; 
and the appendix, which includes the 
letters submitted. 

Altogether, there were 3,335 let- 
ters analyzed by four business com- 
munication classes, and the analyses 
were carefully checked and revised 
by the faculty and reader assistants. 
The letters were from a surprisingly 
wide sampling of areas—from large 
corporations and small companies, 
from professional men and munici- 
pal offices, from New York to Los 
Angeles, from New Orleans to 
Seattle. The 167 portfolios analyzed 
included, for example, letters from 
the Standard Oil Company, General 
Motors Corporation, several large 
insurance offices and railroad com- 
panies, from the desk of Bob Hope, 
The Crosby Enterprises, from state 
and national legislators and officers, 
and from President Truman. Less 
than one-fifth of the letters were 
form letters—all others were per- 
sonally dictated or typed. 


The Results 


A study of the 3,335 letters ana- 
lyzed shows the following prevailing 


1Robert R, Aurner, Effective Communication in 
Business. 
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practices in the choice of indentation 
styles, punctuation patterns, saluta- 
tions, and complimentary closes. 

A breakdown of the indentation 
styles discloses that nearly 70 per 
cent of the letter writers preferred 
the modified block style. In actual 
figures the variation was as follows: 


LE: | 2,328 


The results of the punctuation pat- 
tern study revealed that approxi- 
mately 77 per cent of the letter 
writers used mixed punctuation. The 
breakdown of the three patterns was 
as follows: 


A number of salutation variations 
were found in the analysis but about 
37 per cent of the writers used Dear 
Mr. Jones or Dear Mrs. Brown as 
openers. The actual count of saluta- 
tions was distributed as follows: 


Dear Mr. —————_ ................ 1,223 
Gentlemen or Ladies .............. 774 
Sit or Madan 446 


The study of the complimentary 
closings, tabulated under eight head- 
ings, indicated that Very truly yours 
was the most popular and appeared 
in nearly 30 per cent of the letters. 
A close second and third were Sin- 
cerely and Yours very truly with 
almost 24 per cent each. The tabu- 
lation shows: 


ATUNY YOUTS 993 
Sincerely (all forms) ............. 793 
Condially {all forms) 242 
Respectfully (all forms) .......... 12 


Two thousand of the dictated let- 
ters were selected for analysis for 
errors and stock phrases. In the 
error study, the misuse of the com- 
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ma appeared to be the most flagrant. 
Other oft-occurring errors were in 
spelling; the use of abbreviations in 
the address and body of the letters; 
using st, rd, and th following dates, 
such as November 5th or June 7th. 
Many punctuation errors were dis- 
covered in the date line, address, 
salutations and complimentary clos- 
ings. Telegraphic sentences, such as 
“Plan to go,” and “Am anxious to 
see,’ were quite common. 

A surprising revelation was that 
over 32 per cent of the letters ex- 
amined contained one or more punc- 
tuation or grammatical errors. No 
actual count was made of the total 
errors made, but many of the letters 
contained five or more. The number 
of letters with and without errors 
were: 


The same 2,000 letters were ana- 
lyzed for stock phrases. The over- 
use of the word “advise’’; for ex- 
ample, “we beg to advise,” and “this 
is to advise,” were quite common. 
Other stock phrases which seemed 
quite popular were “We have your 
favor,” “Receipt is hereby acknowl- 
edged,” “We trust that,” “We are 
in receipt of,’ “hoping that this,” 
and “acknowledging receipt of.” 
Trite participial closings such as 
“thanking you, we are”; “begging to 
remain”; and “thanking you, we re- 
main”; were in abundance. 

The tabulation of the letters with 
and without stock phrases showed 
that over 31 per cent of the writers 
used one or more of them. The 
actual count was quite comparable 
with the actual number of letters con- 
taining errors in grammar and punc- 
tuation. 


Watt Stock 625 
Without stock phrases ............ 1,375 


Summary 


This study of over 3,300 business 
letters led the writer, and his stu- 
dents, to these conclusions: 

First. There is a definite trend 
among business writers to abandon 
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the once popular indented style and to 
move to the use of a modification of 
the block style. The solid block style 
(with no indentations except the date 
line) is not too widely accepted at 
present, but with the current em- 
phasis on the NOMA _ Simplified 
form, there should be an increase in 
its use. (An interesting revelation oj 
the above study was that only two oj 
the letters examined followed the 
NOMA form, so this style has not, 
as yet, been widely accepted.) 
Second. The mixed punctuation 
pattern is a popular choice by the 
business correspondents, but there is 
a definite trend to shift to the open 
style and to forsake the once-populargj merc 
closed style. catior 
Third. Business writers are recog-Jjgan 
nizing the importance of using exhil 
name of the recipient in the saluta-fMigan. 
tion. More care is taken by was t 
writers to address their letters tofmof tl 
specific individuals, and to saluteggjtown 
them as Dear Mrs. Doe or Dear Mr{@othice 
Jones. seven 
Fourth. Most business men still chine 
prefer to use a complimentary clos- 
ing and the two forms: Very trul\ 


yours and Yours very truly are popu De 
lar choices. The use of Sincerely inf py st 
the complimentary closing is very traini 
pronounced and is probably going tof Cent: 
be preferred by a majority of writers traine 
in the near future. the | 
Fifth. In spite of the growingfand h 
recognition of the importance local 
mailable (errorless) business letters, fresh 
only two-thirds of the letters mailed J tality. 
in 1950 met these standards. There lM mitte: 
is an immediate need for _ better 
stenographers and for more exacting  Erhib 
proofreading by letter dictators, both errang 
of whom can detect errors in punc- Lett 
tuation and grammar in_ business Ase 
letters. Dire 
Sixth. Stock phrasing is still one in 
of the most glaring weaknesses of ti 
the current business letter. Business 
writers need to recognize that the mi 
mere use of words does not get the 4,.,, 
desired action from the reader, but Prey 
that favorable action comes from ve 
concise and concrete phrases, sent-§ Pret 
ences, and paragraphs. The most es 
successful business letter today is the ins 
one that conveys its complete mes- ©" 
sage in a few, simple, and courteous §# —— 
words. 
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Here is an excellent plan for the organization of a business show in your own 
community. It illustrates how, with some enthusiasm, a business department can 
make itself known to the businessmen who are to hire its graduates. Also, the 
students through this project had an opportunity to make themselves known to 


) : their prospective employers. 

ctuation 

by the 

there is N April 25 of this year, the 

1e open Dowagiac Chamber of Com- 

popularfmmerce, the Dowagiac Board of Edu- 
cation, and the University of Michi- 

recog-fgan co-sponsored an office machines 

ing thegmexhibit and clinic in Dowagiac, Mich- 


igan. The purpose of this exhibit 
was to acquaint the business students 
of the high school and the local 
townspeople with the latest type of 
office machines equipment. Some 
seventy different types of office ma- 
chines were displayed at this time. 


saluta- 
by the 
ters to 
salute 
ar Mr. 
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clos- 

y truly Committee Organization 

> pop Details of the clinic were planned 
rely inf by students in the cooperative office 


S training program at the Dowagiac 
oing tol Central High School. The student 
writers trainees were assigned to work on 
the following committees: Exhibit 
rowing and house arrangements, advertising, 
ice OffM@local school exhibit committee, re- 
letters, @ freshments, invitation, and hospi- 
mailed tality. The duties of these six com- 
There mittees were then outlined as follows: 
better 
cacting Ml Exhibit and house 
3, both arrangements committee 


Local school exhibit committee 

Prepare exhibit table of work accom- 
plished in commercial classes 

Arrange to have pictures taken of all 
cooperative training students 

Assemble bulletin board of pictures of 
cooperative training students 

Display reports and projects prepared 
by cooperative training students 


Invitation 

Prepare mailing list of Dowagiac busi- 
nessmen who are to receive letter of 
invitation 

Prepare mailing list of businessmen in 
surrounding area 

Duplicate letters of invitation and pre- 
pare for mailing 


Refreshments 

Plan the coffee hour to precede panel 
discussion meeting 

Prepare physical arrangement of kin- 
dergarten room at Lincoln School for 
meeting — arrange chairs, discussion 
table, and tea table 

Duplicate napkins for use at coffee 

Plan and prepare decorations for coffee 
table 

Plan food details for refreshments 


Hospitality 
Establish plan for registration of vis- 
itors 
Prepare hostess schedule for students 
Prepare hostess tags for students 
Inform exhibitors of eating facilities in 
Dowagiac 


punc- Letter of invitation to office machine 
isiness companies 
Assignment of space to exhibitors 

, Directions for locating place of exhibit 
ill one in Dowagiac 
ses of Locate tables for exhibits 

ee Plan floor plan arrangement of tables 
ISINESS Make arrangements for panel discussion 
at the meeting 
( 

Advertising 
r, but Prepare and post series of posters ad- 
from vertising clinic 

sent- Prepare newspaper copy for local news- 
most 

} Prepare newspaper copy for surround- 
is the ing newspapers 

mes- Contact radio stations 
‘teous —— 

A Typical Machine Exhibit 
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OFFICE MACHINES EXHIBIT AND CLINIC 


Publicity 

The local Chamber of Commerce 
was instrumental in formulating the 
out-of-town mailing list. Twelve 
representatives from communities in 
the surrounding area were contacted 
and asked to compile mailing lists of 
industrial personnel and _ retailing 
merchants who might be interested 
in attending the clinic. A mailing list 
of 600 businessmen was formulated 
as a result of these efforts. 

The Dowagiac city directory was 
used in compiling the local mailing 
list. The invitation committee pre- 
pared this mailing list and posted in- 
vitation letters to 225 businessmen in 
Dowagiac. The students on _ this 
committee took complete charge of 
the duplicating and mailing of all 
the Chamber of Commerce invita- 
tions as well as the Board of Educa- 
tion invitations. 

The advertising committee concen- 
trated their efforts along three main 
arteries of public interest in publi- 
cizing the clinic. Local as well as 
out-of-town newspaper publicity was 
utilized to the fullest degree possible ; 
radio advertising was solicited from 
three broadcasting networks; and 
colorful art posters were displayed in 
prominent locations in Dowagiac. 


Pupil Participation 
The local school exhibit committee 
prepared an exhibit table of work that 
had been completed in the commercial 
classes during the current school 
year. Bookkeeping and typewriting 


projects were placed on exhibit. Re- 
ports and projects prepared by the 
cooperative office training students 
were also displayed. Individual pic- 
tures of each “co-op” student had 
been taken on his training station. 
These pictures were mounted in a 
bulletin-board arrangement, indicat- 
ing the cooperating employer in each 
instance. 

The hospitality committee had pre- 
pared two registration books, and 
students were stationed at each door 
to greet visitors and to assist them 
in signing the registry. This com- 
mittee also worked out a “hostess” 
schedule for the entire office training 
group. Each student served as a 
hostess at some scheduled time dur- 
ing the day. Hostess tags were made 
out of ribbon so that students could 
be identified. The hostesses were to 
make both exhibitors and _ visitors 
feel “at home” during their stay at 
the show. Exhibitors were given a 
recommended list of eating places in 
and around Dowagiac, and city maps 
were given to them for assistance in 
following street directions. 


Evaluation of Program 

An evaluation of the Dowagiac 
Office Machines Exhibit and Clinic 
indicated that it was an outstanding 
success from many _ standpoints. 
There was an immediate value to the 
exhibitors in meeting businessmen 
who were interested in knowing 
about the latest office machines. 
Visitors at the exhibit were able to 
examine a great variety of modern 
business equipment. The business 
students were able to gain more 
knowledge of office machine equip- 
ment in one short day than could 
ever be obtained in many days of 
teaching. Perhaps the cooperative 
office training students gained more 
from this project than any other 
single group. The exhibit proved 
to be a very effective instrument in 
illustrating to the students the im- 
portance of all the necessary person- 
ality traits that must be exhibited 
in planning any project. It was their 
“show” and the degree of success 
which it was to achieve was entirely 
dependent upon their ability to work 
together and to carry out their in- 
dividual responsibilities. 
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Business teachers find invaluable 
assistance in discussing as a group 
the problems peculiar to their spe- 
cialized field of work. The teaching 
of office machines is often a problem 
at the top of the list for many teach- 
ers. The office machines course is 
new and teacher training institutions 
offer little instruction in methods 
courses in this area. Therefore, ma- 
chine clinics such as those sponsored 
by the University of Michigan’ this 
year should prove to be an effective 
tool in providing for better business 
education. 


Conclusions 

It was brought out: 

1. It is of prime importance to 
conduct an office machines survey 
before planning for the purchase of 
equipment for a machines laboratory 
in the business education department. 
This survey would serve a two-fold 
purpose: 

a. Find out what kind of machines 
are used in the community and sur- 
rounding area. Do not purchase ma- 
chines just because they “exist.” Ac- 
tually find out what machines are 
used in the local situation and make 
an attempt to get these into the class- 
room. 

b. Determine how much instruc- 
tion should be given on these ma- 
chines. It was suggested that 
students be given a “workable 
familiarity” about a great many ma- 
chines rather than specialization on 
a very few. The survey should help 
determine what skills are needed on 
the various machines. 

2. Office machine equipment is 
costly and often out of proportion 
for the budget of the small school. 
The following suggestions were 
offered as possible solutions to this 
problem : 

a. It would be well for schools to 
consider the rental plan that has been 
established by some firms. In giving 
the problem a long-range view, how- 
ever, there is some doubt as to 
whether or not it would be cheaper 
to purchase equipment. 

b. Cooperative work experience 
programs give students an opportun- 


1 Similar exhibits and clinics were held in Sagi- 
naw and Marquette, Michigan this spring. 
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ity to obtain instruction on machin 
which schools cannot afford to buy. 

c. Field trips afford students ; 
opportunity to become acquaint 
with the various types of machin 
equipment. Trips to offices perni 
students to see these machines j 
operation and thereby give an insig' 


Cl 


into the specific skills necessary fg i 
their operation. These trips ofte ol 
give students an incentive to lean gat 
after they have seen the practic§ assi 


aspect of office procedure. 
d. Local machine exhibits. 
e. Office machine companies wil 
bring in machines for classroon 
demonstrations. 
3. The teaching of office machine and 
is often the problem at the top off Uni 


the list for many teachers. The officd has « 
machines course is new and teacheff ment 
training institutions offer little inf and 


Aim 
sale 
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proa 


struction in methods courses in thi 
area. The rotation versus the bat 
tery type of teaching plan depend 
of course, on the amount of equip 
ment available. Where equipment i 


limited it was suggested that “offic Fi 
machines” be expanded into ai Mily 
“office practice”-course including unde 
ditional units in filing, arithmeticf 
telephone technique, etc. struc 
4, Statistics show that there are repo 
102,000 per 1,000,000 population waul 
clerical workers. Therefore, educaf™ that 
tion must stem away from the ideal-{f tude 
istic concept of intensified training onfj atior 
each machine; an operational famil{§ depa 

iarity on a great many machines wil 

lend towards better business training. 
Industry would like the school tom A 
familiarize students with machines larg 
so that they are not afraid of them—§ of 
they then will be able to adapt them-§ @ss!s 
selves to the more complicated ma-fj SUTV 
chine procedures when they are ac: lecte 
tually employed. Students shouldj Weel 
have an opportunity to see and oper- A 
ate, if possible, the more complicated am 
machines so that they will lose theit 
initial fright. 
5. The majority of our students, ,, 
are going to go out into general core 
clerical work. Business education) wiv: 
should become more concerned with} stud 
the general clerical skills rather thang lee’s 
the more narrowed stenographic 
bookkeeping fields. 
OC 
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Valuable experience is obtained by the students who engage in this continuing 


CUSTOMER SERVICE SURVEY 


Leonard J. Bisbing 


Marquette University 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


survey of service to customers by retail stores in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. In 
addition, the Bureau of Business and Economic Research at Marquette University 
gathers material that is useful in planning the program for the school and in 


assisting others, 


CONTINUING study of over- 
the-counter service to customers 
conducted by the Bureau of Business 
and Economic Research at Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
has caused that city’s leading depart- 
ment stores to look to their laurels 
and liabilities in sales service. 
Aimed at improving actual point-of- 
sale customer service, continuing sur- 
vey studies are directed to honest 
analysis and criticism of sales ap- 
proach to the customer. 

First of the studies initiated in 
Milwaukee was conducted in 1948 
under the direction of Ralph E. 
Brownlee, Marquette University in- 
structor in marketing. Each of the 
reports was directed to showing Mil- 
waukee retail and specialty stores 
that there is a difference in the atti- 
tude of the customer as to his evalu- 
ation of sales service in competing 
department stores. 


Effects of the Survey 

As a result of the program, one 
large department store re-trained all 
of its sales personnel, including the 
assistant buyers. After analysis of 
survey tabulations, a series of weekly 
lectures covering a period of two 
weeks was begun. 

Another store began a program of 
lectures for supervisors of various 
departments. Two of the stores re- 
quested additional studies aimed spe- 
cifically at their respective stores. As 
a result, a static, non-professional 
core of surveyors, including house- 
Wives, clubwomen, career women and 
students organized under Mr. Brown- 
lee’s direction now submit shopping 
tepo:ts to these stores as they are 
completed. 
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In one store, where reports indi- 
cated unfavorable personnel set-up, 
changes in supervisory help were 
made by shifting department heads. 
It is believed that several of the 
stores hired additional clerks to rem- 
edy some deficiencies indicated by 
the studies. 


Plan of the Survey 

When the shopping study plan was 
organized in 1948, it was on the 
premise that there was a need for a 
service that would candidly deter- 
mine what’s right and wrong with 
attitudes of Milwaukee sales person- 
nel, as viewed by the average cus- 
tomer. Observing that department 
stores have spent thousands of dol- 
lars in an attempt to improve their 
service to customers, it was also 
noted that little had been done to try 
to determine how to improve actual 
over-the-counter service to the po- 
tential customer. 

Shoppers are sold merchandise be- 
cause sales people sell it to them, or 
because the customer has an actual 
need for the products. While there 
is no absolute gauge for determining 
how many customers buy purely be- 
cause they actually need particular 
products, it is known that some mer- 
chandise is bought because the sales 
persons have done a good job of 
vitalizing the products for prospec- 
tive buyers, at the same time making 
the customers feel important. 

With this in mind, a series of 
questions were prepared that would 
serve as a standard for judging just 
how effective sales clerks are in their 
approach to customers. Twelve major 
questions requiring brief “yes” or 
“no” or selective choice one-word 


Ralph E. Brownlee, Marquette University Mar- 
keting Instructor, Discusses Results of the 
Milwaukee Survey with Miss Winifred Mc- 
Diarmid, Head of the Personnel Training Pro- 
gram at the Boston Store in Milwaukee. 


answers were compiled. Included 
was “Did you receive prompt atten- 
tion?” If the answer was “no” 
reasons for lack of attention were 
assigned. Among reasons were 
“Salespersons fixing stock;” “All 
salespersons busy;”’ “Salespersons 
talking together,” and “Customer ig- 
nored by salespersons.” 

Other questions go on to probe the 
type of greeting the salesperson used ; 
type of information volunteered by 
the clerk; manner in which the mer- 
chandise was shown; interest of the 
salesperson in the transaction; at- 
tempts of the clerk to trade up on re- 
quested merchandise; appearance of 
the salesperson; invitation of the 
salesperson for future transactions, 
even though no purchase was made, 
and availability of the merchandise 
sought. 


Class Participation 

The Marquette University Bu- 
reau’s 1949 survey which extended 
from September through December, 
involved more than 1900 shopping 
trips by the 140 Marquette Uni- 
versity business students who con- 
ducted actual over-the-counter tran- 
sactions. In many cases, actual pur- 
chases were made by the student cus- 
tomers. 

Shopping was limited to fields in 
which students do the majority of 
their shopping. Eleven different de- 
partments in six Milwaukee depart- 
ment stores were covered. 


(Continued on page 81) 
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EVALUATING SHORTHAND SYSTEMS, Part Il 


Marsdon A. Sherman 


State College 
Chico, California 


The second part of Dr. Sherman's article presents the data of his comparative 
study of Thomas Natural, the Anniversary and the Simplified Gregg shorthand 
systems. It will make interesting reading to those teachers who have been fol- 
lowing the long debates on some of the problems studied. 


The Relative Merits of Gregg 

Simplified vs. Anniversary 
Everywhere shorthand teachers 
are asking questions concerning the 
relative efficiency between the old 
Gregg Anniversary system of short- 
hand and the new Gregg Simplified 
system. The questions usually are, 


1. “Does Simplified require more 
writing time?” 

2. “Is it easier to read?” 

3. “Is Simplified easier to teach?” 

4. “Is Simplified easier to learn?” 

5. “What has Simplified accom- 
plished ?” 

Applying the principles for the 
evaluation of certain efficiency fac- 
tors in shorthand previously men- 
tioned, we find: 


Writing Simplified 

Concerning question number one, 
“speed of writing,” there are two 
factors to be considered. 


A. Is there added stroke intensity ? 

B. Does the additional stroke in- 
tensity in Simplified really 
slow down the writer? 


The answer concerning stroke in- 
tensity is yes. Taken for a random 
sample of over 600 words, Simpli- 
fied shows an increase of .404, or 
less than one-half of a stroke per 
word, greater writing load. Weight- 
ing this same sample with the fre- 
quency of use for each word as given 
by Horn, Simplified shows an ef- 
ficiency rating for writing load of 
10.690 per cent less than Anniver- 
sary. 
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Now, let’s not jump to conclu- 
sions. It would be natural for some 
to assume that the answer to ques- 
tion number one is in the affirmative. 
Let us consider the idea that Simpli- 
fied may not be slower to write. 
Rowe’ shows that a great deal of 
students’ time in writing (between 
40 and 50 per cent for infrequently 
used words) is taken up with what 
he calls “pause time,” i.e., time used 
to visualize the next shorthand out- 
line. During the “pause time” no 
writing activity is taking place at 
all. It might be assumed then, that 
the more logical a system becomes 
in forming its outlines, the shorter 
the “pause time,” and thus a slightly 
longer outline might actually be 
written sooner than one less logically 
formed. A word which has to be 
recalled by memory may take longer 
to write than one built logically upon 
a combination of fundamental 
sounds.. Simplified might, then, 
actually be faster to write. 

There is another manner of look- 
ing at the efficiency of writing in 
shorthand. Teachers are often heard 
to say, “My students can’t write this 
new system as fast as the old.” 
Fundamentally, what creates the dif- 
ference in speed between individuals 
taking shorthand dictation? None of 
us should be naive enough to assume 
that any of our students write short- 
hand as fast as they are capable. 
Few, if any of us, realize our fullest 
potential in any form of achievement. 
Gregg shorthand has been written at 


1 Rowe, Clyde Eugene, “The Writing of Infre- 
quently Used Words in Shorthand,” Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, 1943. 
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the approximate rate of 300 words 
per minute by experts in competi- 
tion, 

It is evident that the tool has po- 
tential possibilities far beyond the 
skill or capabilities of the average 
writer. If you accept this, then you 
will accept the assumption that the 
addition of .404 of a stroke per word 
does not necessarily make Simplified 
slower to write than Anniversary. 

A good example of what I am 
saying is this, if you have an auto- 
mobile that will travel 300 miles per 
hour, but the highway upon which 
you drive or the ability of the driver 
will not permit you to drive over 80, 
then why be concerned over any 
change made in the mechanics of the 
car that would slow its top speed to 
270 miles per hour? 


Reading Simplified 

Is Simplified easier to read? Yes, 
by a margin of 10.687 per cent. 
This is an important factor in the 
efficiency of Simplified over Anni- 
versary. Since the end product in 
shorthand is an accurate transcript, a 
10 per cent gain here is undeniably 
important for speed of transcription 
as well as accuracy. 

There is an increase of homonyms 
in Simplified which may or may not 
be confusing to the reader. In this 
area much depends upon the context 
of the sentence and the familiarity oi 
the reader with the subject matter. 
The coefficient of efficiency for out- 
lines that stand for more than one 
longhand word would indicate that 
Simplified has increased its ho- 
monyms by 4.043 per cent. This 
shows a slight possibility for in- 
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creased memory burden. This in- 
crease, however, has been more than 
offset by the tremendous decrease in 
brief forms, abbreviated forms, word 
beginnings and endings, phrasing de- 
vices, and exceptions.” 


Teaching and Learning Simplified 

Is Simplified easier to learn and 
to teach? JI have combined these two 
because teaching consists, in the 
main, in getting people to learn. If 
a skill is easy to learn it is probably 
easy to teach. Simplified is easier to 
learn because of the tremendous cut 
in memory burden. Brief forms, 
word beginnings and endings, and 
abbreviated words have been elimi- 
nated by the score. The process of 
building words now is much like 
building with blocks. You put all of 
the essential sounds together and 
you have the completed structure, the 
word, 

When rote memory is reduced in 
learning, you facilitate teaching as 
well as learning. It is difficult to com- 
bat the “law of forgetting’? once the 
lesson is committed to memory. Sim- 
plified has reduced the memory bur- 
den and has made the writing of 
words the process of joining certain 
combinations of sound strokes. 

Aside from the fact that the struc- 
tural characteristics of Simplified 
have definitely been improved, ex- 
perience would point out that it is 
easier to teach and easier to learn. 
Tam now completing the third and 
final semester with a class in Simpli- 
fied. Compared with ten years of 
teaching Anniversary, I find notice- 
ably higher achievement, higher mor- 
ale, and only two drop-outs for 
failure out of a class of thirty stu- 
dents in three semesters’ time. 


What has Simplified accomplished? 

I am sure you can add to my list 
definitely, but just a few items are: 

1. The organization of material 
in the four basic Gregg books is a 
revelation. It definitely makes the 
teaching and learning load lighter. 
I have covered the four books in 
three semesters and find the last 
week free to indulge in some review 
and picking up of loose ends, 


? Leslie, Louis A., and Zoubek, Charles E., “A 
List of Changes in the New Gregg Shorthand 
Manual,” Gregg Publishing Company, 1949. 
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2. The teacher handbooks are en- 
lightening and very helpful. The 
only teachers I find who are having 
difficulty with Simplified are those 
who disregard the suggestions in the 
handbooks. 

3. There are fewer baffling idiosyn- 
crasies and exceptions to explain to 
students. Less class frustration exists 
now. 

4. The students like it. There is 
no despair. When you present a 
principle, it stands pretty much on its 
own feet. You aren’t constantly 
breaking it down with exceptions. 

5. The teachers who teach it like 
it. If they try to teach a hybrid sys- 
tem, they defeat themselves. 

6. Memory burden is at a mini- 
mum, thus alleviating an endless and 
irksome task for both student and 
teacher. 

7. Reading speed and accuracy are 
at a maximum, thus insuring tran- 
scription success at its best. 


The Efficiency of Gregg Simplified vs. 
Thomas Natural Shorthand 


In making this evaluation for 
Gregg Simplified and Thomas Natu- 
ral Shorthand, great care was taken 
to insure accuracy and uniformity 
in the treatment of the data to be 
used for comparison. A jury of 
three experts for each shorthand sys- 
tem was chosen to pass upon the 
material submitted for evaluation. 

1. The word sample submitted to 
the experts was identical. 

2. To insure uniformity of treat- 
ment, the phonetic spelling of each 
word was given in order to insure 
uniformity in creating the shorthand 
outlines representing all of the 
sounds of the word. 

3. The dictionary form was used 
without exception in both systems in 
treating the factor for writing ef- 
ficiency. 

4. The homonymic factor was 
agreed upon by all three of the mem- 
bers of the expert jury. 

5. Great care was taken to insure 
agreement as to uniformity of treat- 
ment of materials both within the 
jury for each shorthand system and 
among the jurors of both systems. 

With this foundational beginning 
then, it is safe to say that the appli- 


cation of the formula for evaluating 
the structural characteristics will give 
a comparative basis on which to 
judge the factors of memory burden, 
writing efficiency, and reading ac- 
curacy for each of the two short- 
hand systems. 

Each of these factors are intimately 
tied up with learning facility, but 
learning facility will not be treated 
specifically here, because it cannot 
be treated specifically. The objec- 
tive of this study is to present the 
comparative efficiencies of the struc- 
tural characteristics of two  short- 
hand systems much as one would 
compare the mechanical features of 
two makes of automobiles. Learning 
facility is all wrapped up in un- 
fathomable variables of individual 
differences, of teacher and student 
relationships, personalities, materials, 
methods, and environment. 

It is important, however, for the 
reader to realize that experience, and 
personal preference, enthusiasm, 
class morale, and many other fac- 
tors may enter into the success which 
may be enjoyed by a teacher or class 
of shorthand students. These things 
are possible and effective to an equal 
degree no matter what system may 
be used. 

The actual, measurable differences 
of these two shorthand systems are 
reported here in the three structural 
characteristics of memory burden as 
measured quantitatively by the ho- 
monymic intensity of each system, 
writing efficiency as measured by 
the writing stroke intensity of each 
system, and reading accuracy as 
measured by the completeness in 
writing the shorthand outlines so 
that they reproduce the longhand 
word phonetically. 

No change was made in the appli- 
cation of the formula. Each term 
represents perfection of efficiency by 
a coefficient of 1.000. Any deviation 
from 1.000 represents less than per 
fection. The degree of deviation is 
relative. The degree to which the re- 
lationships may vary among all short- 
hand systems is pure conjecture 
since no evaluation study has been 
made of all existing systems of short- 


hand. 
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To better understand and interpret 
the factors, it would be well to dis- 
cuss each factor in the light of its 
relation to the characteristic it repre- 
sents. 

The factor of homonymic intensity 
measures memory burden. The more 
words a single shorthand outline 
stands for, the greater the memory 
burden. Greater memory burden 
takes its toll in two ways. (1) It 
increases the learning load; and (2) 
it opens possibilities, through mis- 
interpretation, to errors in transcrib- 
ing shorthand into longhand. 

The factor of writing efficiency is 
simply a matter of measuring the 
number of strokes taken to write 
each shorthand outline. Remember 
that Rowe convincingly points out 
that much of the time taken to write 
shorthand is spent in “pause time” 
or “time out” from the actual writ- 
ing, probably for visualizing the next 
outline. The more familiar an out- 
line, the less “pause time” is neces- 
sary to conjure the mental picture 
before resumption of writing. 

If we accept this reasoning, it 
might be true that longer outlines, 
written from highly logical and fa- 
miliar sound patterns, might cut 
down ‘‘pause time” to a point where 
it would be more efficient from a 
speed-of-writing standpoint, to have 
the longer outlines. Analysis of the 
characteristics of Thomas shorthand 
would show that it uses position for 
the sounding of certain vowels thus 
eliminating the necessity of actually 
writing certain vowels into the 
word. In applying the formula to 
such a system the writing factor will, 
of necessity, be lower (showing 
greater efficiency) than a system that 
uses written vowels. What this ef- 
ficiency gains in the writing factor 
of the system, may be lost in the 
reading accuracy factor. 

The third factor of reading ac- 
curacy is measured by completeness 
of outline. If an outline is sounded 
in full in shorthand, all that a reader 
has to do, to get an accurate tran- 
script, is to reproduce the sounds in 
order to arrive at the longhand 
word. Accuracy of transcript is the 
ultimate goal of all shorthand 
writers. 
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CONCLUSIONS 
In the actual application of the 
formula, the following table will in- 
dicate the results. 


Gregg Thomas 
Simplified Natural 
=fh memory 
En. = burden 1.8848 2.9476 
=fS: writing 
= efficiency 2.3054 1.8470 
2iS; reading 
accuracy _.7302 5783 
2 


Since a coefficient of 1.000 repre- 
sents perfection of efficiency, these 
results show Gregg Simplified to be 
superior to Thomas in the factor of 
homonymic intensity or memory bur- 


den, and in the factor of word com- bined merits of their structural 
pleteness or reading accuracy, while characteristics. 
PP? 


In the September issue of this magazine 


design on the typewriter. This is a typewriter game originated and copyrighted 
by Julius Nelson, sponsor of the artistic typing contests. 
If you followed those directions the result should be the design pictured below. 
The numbers at the left of the design are the line numbers in the directions on 


page 31 of the September issue. 
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Thomas shows superiority in writing 
efficiency of each outline in a given 
sample of words. 

In combining these three factors, 
we get an over-all coefficient of ef- 
ficiency which would indicate a gen- 
eral structural efficiency for each 
system. 


=fSi 


4. 
N N {Se 


Gregg = 1.8848 + 2.3054 — .7302=3.4600 
Thomas = 2.9476 +- 1.8470 — .5783=4.2163 


Since a coefficient of 1.000 repre- 
sents the ultimate in efficiency, these 
results show Gregg to be superior to 
Thomas when compared on the com- 
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Adrienne Rodriguez 
High School 


PROFESSIONALIZED ACTIVITY 
REPLACES THE TERM PAPER 


and 


New York, N. Y. 


© many progressive educators 
the assignment of a term paper 


has become a thing of the golden 
past. Its wholesome learning values 


have always been more or less dubi- 
ous. True, the term paper may meet 
an administrative need as far as the 
teacher is concerned, but meeting 
an administrative need does not 
necessarily result in a positive learn- 
ing experience for students. 

The term paper has always had a 
negative connotation for most stu- 
dents and teachers alike. Both have, 
in most instances, looked upon it 
with disfavor. Students, in general, 
have never liked to do them, and 
most teachers don’t care about cor- 
recting them. Usually their subjec- 
tivity is of such a nature that they 
cannot readily be used as an effective 
measuring device. Most teachers will 
grant you this last point . . . even 
the more conscientious ones. This 
is not to say, however, that all the 
conscientiousness in the world will 
add to the validity or the reliability 
of the measuring instrument in ques- 
tion. 

It has often been said that teachers 
are funny people. There is certainly 
much truth to this statement. Even 
those teachers who know their stu- 
dents’ dislike for term papers, still 
violate one of the basic psychological 
laws of learning by continuing to 
assign the term paper, thus engender- 
ing unsuitable mind-sets, attitudes, 
or moods. But are these teachers 
really cognizant of the real harm 
they are doing? 

It was to the writers’ relief and 
Pleasure this year to see a “real 
learning experience” substituted for 
the term paper . . . a learning ex- 
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perience centered around the needs 
of the students. This phenomena, 
and we do not believe this word too 
strong to use, actually happened to 
the writers and to those students 
who were enrolled at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University in Dr. 
John L. Rowe’s methods class in 
shorthand. In lieu of the term paper 
students enrolled in the class were 
allowed to substitute a real learning 
experience for the traditional term 
paper. This is what took place. The 
Gregg shorthand teachers who were 
enrolled for the course were given an 
opportunity to learn the basic under- 
lying principles of Pitman shorthand. 
The Pitman class, conducted sepa- 
rately but in conjunction with the 
regular methods class, was taught by 
an experienced teacher of Pitman 
shorthand, who herself was also a 
member of the methods class. 


The Pitman Instructor's Viewpoint 


As we sat in on the first session of 
an advanced shorthand methods class 
and listened to the usual introduc- 
tory remarks of the professor, we 
heard the familiar phrase “term 
paper” echo throughout the class- 
room. The phrase itself had be. 
come as popular as a common house- 
hold byword, but the context in 
which the phrase occurred on this 
particular occasion made us lift our 
eyes and give our undivided atten- 
tion to the professor’s remarks. The 
professor had stated, “In lieu of a 


William G. Savage 


Graduate Student 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


term paper, you may elect to learn 
another shorthand system.” The stu- 
dents were given two weeks to make 
a decision. My decision was made 
for me. I could, if I wished, teach 
the course in Pitman shorthand and 
submit a detailed plan for each les- 
son. I taught the course and the re- 
sults of this assignment proved to 
be so interesting that I should like 
to share this experience with my fel- 
low teachers. 

Teaching students is a continuous 
challenge, but teaching a group of 
instructors is not only a challenge 
but an edifying learning experience 
as well. 

The primary aim of the course was 
to familiarize Gregg teachers with 
the fundamental principles of Pit- 
man shorthand so that they would 
understand the essential differences 
between Gregg and Pitman  short- 
hand. It was also thought that a 
basic knowledge of Pitman short- 
hand might be helpful to these 
teachers in the event that one or more 
of them might be transferred from a 
Gregg school to a Pitman school. . . 
not an uncommon happening. 

The Pitman class met one hour 
each week for six weeks. On the 
evening of the first class the profes- 
sor said, “You probably won’t have 
too many students so I am assigning 
you to this small room.” As the stu- 
dents came in for the first class we 
realized that about 90 per cent of the 


Editorial Comment: The authors of this article quite evidently have had a real learn- 
ing experience. They possibly underestimate the extent to which many schools have 
modified the use of class work requirements, and some teachers of methods clesses 
may question the validity of learning another shorthand system as a term project in 
a methods class. Nevertheless, the enthusiasm of the authors is real; and, if enthusi- 
asm can be engendered, the main purpose of going to school has been accomplished. 
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regular methods class intended to 
substitute the Pitman course for the 
term paper. The class was compelled 
to move to a much larger room. Later 
upon questioning the class I found 
out that the students really wanted to 
do something different and that this 
course offered them just such an 
opportunity . . . an opportunity to 
learn another skill. As the lessons 
progressed each student did more 
than his share of the work, and at 
the end of the sixth lesson the class 
not only learned the fundamental 
principles of a new shorthand sys- 
tem, but went through a learning ex- 
perience similar to the experiences 
their own pupils undergo. 


During the first lesson the group 
learned how to shade. Their ques- 
tions were practically the same as 
those asked by my own students in 
high school. They couldn’t under- 
stand how one could write rapidly 
and shade at the same time. In a 
drill similar to one I use in my own 
high school classes, we overcame this 
hurdle with little difficulty. 


At the second meeting we studied 
first position or writing above the 
line. One woman queried, “How do 
you remember to place the outline 
above the line?” I answered her 
question by asking, “How do you 
remember the difference between the 
“E” and the “A” in Gregg short- 
hand?” The systems may be dif- 
ferent, but the methodology used in 
teaching is practically the same. We 
learned shorthand by writing it and 
by developing executional facility. At 
the end of the period a woman who 
had been teaching for fifteen years 
shyly approached me. She had 
wanted to ask a question during the 
regular class period but had hesitated 
to do so because she was afraid that 
her question might not be a good one. 
Her question, as it so happened, 
proved to be one that was bothering 
many of the students, and we dis- 
cussed it during the following ses- 
sion. When I mentioned the fact 
that they should not hesitate to ask 
questions, the students said that now 
they were beginning to understand 
why their own students were hesi- 
tant about asking questions in class. 
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At the third meeting five new 
members appeared in the class and 
the suggestion that they would have 
a lot of work to make up did not 
deter them. During this session we 
learned third position or writing 
strokes through the line. This posi- 
tion is, perhaps, the most difficult 
concept of Pitman shorthand to 
readily understand. The group, now 
less inhibited, asked questions freely 
and when one student did not under- 
stand an outline, we all reviewed. 
The members of the class helped each 
other, and, as the instructor, I know 
that the spirit of cooperation and 
sympathetic understanding of this 
group was carried by each member of 
the group to his own high school or 
college classes. 

During the last three lessons we 
learned additional strokes and short 
cuts, drilled on common words and 
phrases, and learned to write freely. 
A final examination was given, with 
the entire class present, and every- 
one in the class passed with flying 
colors. Each student in the class 
had put a minimum of twenty hours 
into the course, which is more time 
than the average student ever devotes 
to the “traditional term paper.” 


A Professionalized Experience 


At the termination of the course 
the outcomes of the instruction were 
discussed. As participants in the 
class we can say that the class ses- 
sions were invaluable as a profes- 
sionalized experience. Professiona- 
lized in the respect that those students 
who participated in the class were 
able to see the Pitman teacher ac- 
tively engaged in emphasizing the 
method of teaching concurrently with 
the classroom learning; to see the 
methods employed by the Pitman 
teacher emerge as a part of the sub- 
ject matter presentation, and not as a 
mere adjunct, like the tail on the 
proverbial donkey; to see materials 
and teaching aids being used as learn- 
ing as well as teaching aids and de- 
vices; and to feel and experience a 
professional attitude during the regu- 
lar subject matter presentation ... a 
truly vitalizing experience. 

It is not the purpose of this article, 
however, to defend professionalized 


methods, but merely to point out how 
this method was employed to result 
in a satisfying learning experience 
in place of the traditional term paper, 
This is a device which should enrich 
most any methods class in shorthand, 


Students’ Reactions 

At the termination of the course 
the writers took it upon themselves 
to poll the reactions of various mem. 
bers in the Pitman class. If the proof 
of the pudding is in the eating, then 
one may deduce from the following 
statements, which in general sum- 
marize the thinking of the class, that 
this experience left a rich taste in 
the lives of those who tasted. 


Gertrude Gibson, 
Glendale Union Academy, Oregon 
“The Pitman course was __ the 
greatest single factor contributing 
to my growth as a teacher this year. 
As I attempted to learn a new skill I 
was able to identify myself with my 
students and to realize the problems 
that face them. Since my experience 
in this class I strongly urge every 
shorthand teacher to learn another 
shorthand system after teaching for 
a few years. Such an experience helps 
one to see the problems facing one’s 
own students . . . something one is 
likely to forget after several years 
of teaching.” 


Ralph Sherman, 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 
“T missed one of the classes and 
when I returned I found that there 
was a great deal of learning to do 
on my part in order to catch up to 
the rest of the class. I now realize 
more than ever before that students 
can learn only a certain amount at 
a time and that absenteeism is one 
of the greatest retarders of skill 
building.” 


Leger Morrison, 
Bryant College, Providence, R. I. 


“Tf you ever become discouraged 
with the progress of your shorthand 
classes, learn a new shorthand sys- 
tem. It will change your entire out- 
look. You will arrive at the conclu- 
sion, I’m sure, that shorthand is not 
as simple for the student who is 
learning it for the first time, as it is 
for you who have taught it for 
years.” 
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A WORKABLE TEACHER EVALUATION PRACTICE 


Helen Hinkson Green 


Michigan State College 
East Lansing, Michigan 


planned the evaluation procedure. 
trinated in the process so that all faculty members participate. 


The teachers at Michigan, convinced that student evaluation is valuable to 
both the student and the ‘teacher, prepared their own evaluation form and 
In addition, new staff members are indoc- 


¢ any discussion of the evaluation 
of teaching procedure, certain con- 
clusions always seem to be forthcom- 
ing. A group in which this topic 
was discussed recently was no excep- 
tion. 

First, many of the group seemed 
eager to learn more about rating 
scales ; to find out such things as: (a) 
how are they used? (b) how is such 
ascale set up? (c) what are feasible 
practices in administering such rating 
scales? (d) who should see the re- 
sults of the rating sheets? and are the 
outcomes desirable or damaging? 

Second, the use of teacher rating 
scales is apparently not widely ac- 
cepted as a routine practice in edu- 
cational institutions. Only a few in- 
dividuals spoke of having had expe- 
rience with any sort of teacher evalu- 
ation scales. Those few also indi- 
cated that only a very small percent- 
age of the teachers in their respective 
institutions had been “brave” enough 
to elect using student evaluation of 
their course contents or teaching 
methods. 

Third, the general opinion seemed 
to be that a properly-drawn-up and 
effectively-administered teacher rat- 
ing sheet or student opinionnaire 
could be of inestimable help in im- 
proving teaching procedures and 
practices, and course content. 


Silence Is Not Always Golden 


There may have been many in the 
group who had had enlightening ex- 
periences with teacher evaluation sys- 
tems which they failed to share for 
one reason or another. They may 
have remained silent because they 
preferred to learn what others had 
to say, or because they felt a certain 
innate shyness in speaking. 
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Now, safely barricaded behind a 
printed page, it is safe to tell busi- 
ness educators about the Teacher 
Evaluation Sheet and The Student 
Opinionnaire which have been de- 
veloped and are now being used at 
Michigan State College. Perhaps it 
will start the ball rolling, and others 
will add their “two cents’ worth” 
from the safe vantage point—behind 
a typewriter. 


Faculty Facts 

All new staff members at Michi- 
gan State are first appraised, off- 
cially, that is, of the use of Teacher 
Rating Scales in a little booklet, 
Faculty Facts. This booklet is sent 
to each new staff member as a matter 
of routine soon after his appointment. 
It is, as the cover denotes, “A Policy 
Handbook for Faculty, Staff and Ad- 
ministrative Employees of Michigan 
State College,” and is, in itself, a 
masterpiece of guidance. 

“Your Cooperation Is Needed” is 
the heading of the section containing, 
among other things, information con- 
cerning Teacher Rating Scales. Here 
the new staff member learns, along 
with other pertinent data concerning 
the scales, the following facts: 


1. Revised regulations governing the use 
of teacher rating scales were adopted by 
the faculty, January 20, 1949. 

2. New staff members will use the Stu- 
dent Opinionnaire or the Teacher Evalu- 
ation Sheet in at least one course each 
term for at least one year. 

3. All members with a year or more of 
experience will use either of the above- 
mentioned sheets in at least one course 
each year. 

4. The results of the faculty ratings are 
considered the personal property of all 
staff members, with the exception of the 
graduate assistants, to be used as each in- 
dividual sees fit. 


Department-Head Reminder 

With this brief introduction to start 
him off, the new staff member will 
probably delve deeper into the mys- 
teries of teacher rating scales “on his 
own.” Lest he forget, there comes a 
bit later, toward the end of the term, a 
reminder from his department head 
and further information concerning 
the two sheets involved. 

In the new staff member’s mailbox 
one fine morning will be a written 
notice reminding him of the ruling 
concerning the use of the sheets, plus 
a gracious offer to be of personal help 
in explaining the purposes and uses 
of the rating sheets. Also, in the 
same mail, will be copies of each of 
the two rating sheets, either of which 
the new staff member may elect to 
use, and a booklet explaining their 
development, method of administra- 
tion, and use. 


Student Opinionnaire and 
Teacher Evaluation Sheet 


On the Student Opinionnaire the 
student writes an answer to part 
“a” of the following questions, and 
indicates an answer to part “b” by 
circling one of the suggested re- 
sponses. Additional comments con- 
cerning the course, the instructional 
technique, or the instructor were also 
welcomed. Such comments were 
placed on the reverse of the sheet. 


1. a. As you now see it, what is the most 
important purpose of the course other 
than receiving credit? 

b. How well was this purpose met? 
(answer—excellently, very well, fairly 
well, poorly, or very poorly) 

2. a. What course activity (lecture, lab., 
demonstration, etc.) contributed most 
toward the accomplishment of the above 
purpose ? 

b. How well was this activity carried 
out? (answer—same as 1) 
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3. a. What method of study did you find 
most necessary to meet the grading re- 
quirements of this course? 

b. How do you rate this method in 
terms of its general value? (answer— 
same as 1) 

4. a. What important plan, decision, or 
course of action are you considering as 
a partial result of taking this course? 
b. To what extent did the work in this 
course influence this consideration? (an- 
swer—almost entirely, to large extent, 
little, very little) 

5. a. What is the most important action 

the instructor should take to improve the 
course? 
b. In order to keep student interest and 
effort at a high level, how important is 
it that the above action be taken? (an- 
swer—of slight importance, fairly im- 
portant, important, quite important, very 
important). 


The form for the Teacher Evalua- 
tion Sheet is shown below. Space is 
given at the bottom of the sheet for 
favorable and unfavorable comments. 


DIRECTIONS: 


opinion. ully 
A, B, C, D 


to make. 


Opinionnaire. An understanding of 
this background thinking is highly 
significant to anyone desirous of 
drawing up a Student Opinionnaire. 

From the opening paragraphs 
which are quoted below, one gathers 
that the Student Opinionnaire is con- 
sidered by the committee to be of 
more practical value than the Teacher 
Evaluation Sheet. The opening para- 
graphs state: 


“Your rating scale committee has assidu- 
ously studied the reports of instructors, 
heads of departments, and students, in an 
attempt to improve the instrument formerly 
used. As a result, the committee has de- 
signed two experimental models: one for 
staff members who approved the original 
instrument and wanted a similar one some- 
what more streamlined; and a_ second 
model for those staff members who felt 
that the free responses at the end of the 
original instrument produced the most use- 
ful information. The latter model is called 
the Student Opinionnaire. 


TEACHER EVALUATION SHEET 


, Grade point average.............. 


It is the desire of your instructor to achieve the best possible instruction in this course. To 
help accomplish the oo waged Fe a evaluation sheet was devised to obtain a systematic poll of student 
, then record your judgment by encircling one of the letters 
, E, for each item. - "bene space has been provided at the end for adding comments you wish 


A 


1. WERE IMPORTANT 
OBJECTIVES MET? 


college education. 


The course is an import- Contributes 
ant contribution to my much as the average col- 


B c D E 


This course doesn't seem 
worthwhile to me. 


about as 


lege course 


A 


B c D E 


Presentation “often 


2. DOES INSTRUCTOR'S Presentation very mean- Presentation not unus- 3 con- 
ingful and _ facilitates ually good or bad, about fusing: seldom helpful 
SUBJEC learning average 
ENHANCE” (EARNING? 

A B c D E 


. DOES THE INSTRUCTOR 
STIMULATE INDEPEND- 
ENT THINKING? and thought 


course requirements 


Instructor continually in- 
spires me to extra effort 
beyond 


3. IS INSTRUCTOR'S Instructor's speaking skill Speech sometimes invites Speech usually distract- 
SPEECH EFFECTIVE? concentrates my atten- attention on speaker in concentration very 
tion on subject rather than subject difficult 
A B c D E 
4. HOW WELL DOES THE | fee! welcome to seek | feel hesitant to ask for | would avoid asking 
INSTRUCTOR WORK extra help as often as extra help this instructor for extra 
WITH STUDENTS? needed help unless absolutely 
necessary 
A B Cc D E 


| seldom do more than 
rote memory work and 
cramming 


In general, | do only the 
usual thinking involved 
in the assignments 


. DO GRADING PRO- Instructor's 


CEDURES GIVE 


estimate of 
my over all accomplish- 


B c D 3 


| feel that the instructor's 


Instructor's estimate of 
inac- 


my accomplishment is of estimate is quite 


. HOW DOES THIS 
INSTRUCTOR RANK 
HAVE D? 


tors | ever ha 


One of the id instruc- 


VALID RESULTS? ment has been quite ac- average accuracy curate 
curate to date 
A B Cc D E 


about One of the poorest in- 


Satisfactory or 
structors | have ever had 


average 


"Information Concerning the 
Student Opinionnaire" 


The purpose of the booklet with 
the foregoing title is to provide a 
summary of the background think- 
ing and discussion which guided the 
committee in devising the Student 
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“Much time and effort was spent in se- 
lecting and phrasing the five items con- 
tained in the opinionnaire. Approximately 
eighteen instructors in five departments 
gave it a trial run in mimeographed form. 
Resultant ideas were incorporated in the 
printed form.” 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Three Major Assumptions 

The three major assumptions which 
affected the particular direction of the 
committee’s efforts in evolving the 
Student Opinionnaire are so concisely 
and subtly “put” that they are quoted 
in their entirety: 


Assumption 1. “Good teaching in the 
final analysis must be appraised in terms 
of the effect it has on the lives of students, 

“For some reason, when teachers develop 
student questionnaires, they tend to ask 
students about the speech, mannerisms, 
techniques, personality, appearance, and a 
myriad of other information about the 
teacher. Little or no positive relationship 
has been identified between students’ opin- 
ion of teacher characteristics and the 
amount of change the teacher brings about 
in the lives of students. A teacher rating 
scale should, therefore, ask students those 
questions which will call for information 
helpful in determining the character and 
direction of students’ understanding and 
application of course activities.” 

Assumption 2. “The major purpose of 
a teacher rating device is to improve the 
teaching skill of the instructor and thereby 
improve the opportunity for student learn- 
ing. To this end— 


“(a) Emphasis on numerical weighing 
and inept comparisons among large num- 
bers of unrelated teaching situations should 
be reduced to a minimum. 

“(b) More items should ask for writ- 
ten information rather than encircled num- 
bers which in and of themselves give the 
instructor little or no assistance in plan- 
ning ‘next steps’ in a program of im- 
provement. 

“(c) Results of such a rating device 
should be considered as the personal prop- 
erty of the instructor involved. Only when 
an instructor’s dignity and personal worth 
are fairly secure is he likely to examine 
criticism at its face value.” 


Assumption 3. “When dealing with a 
complex process such as teaching, the in- 
formation which students communicate in 
60 seconds and which instructors summar- 
ize in 5-10 minutes, is likely to be of little 
or no value. Substantial expenditure of 
time and effort is involved in developing 
complex skills. Accordingly : 

“(a) To promote instructor growth, a 
rating device should call for information 
that causes students to reflect, weigh val- 
ues, and render considered judgments. 
Such activity can actually enhance the 
course itself—rather than be a separate 
entity unrelated to the goals of the course. 

“(b) It would seem wise to request 
staff members to solicit student ratings 
in only one class per term. This should 
allow time for the instructor to make an 
intensive analysis of the results. It should 
also allow the instructor to ‘work on’ one 
or two of the more frequent student criti- 
cisms, rather than try during any one 
term to improve every little detail sug- 
gested in every class he conducts.” 


"The Security of Dignity and 
Personal Worth'' 


Paragraph (c) under Assumption 2 
bears directly upon what seems to be 
a controversial point in any discussion 
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of teacher ratings; namely, who 
should see the results of the opinion- 
naire or rating sheet? and upon the 
concomitant issue of the dangerous 
or desirable outcomes effected by 
“who” sees them. 

One opinion is that no teacher 
should see the individual student rat- 
ings, but should see only a profile of 
those ratings as compiled by a supe- 
rior. Defense of that procedure is 
left to those self-less souls who were 
and are brave enough to submit vol- 
untarily to such a practice. 

Better is the stand taken at Michi- 
gan State College, and which bears 
repeating, that “the results of such a 
rating device should be considered as 
the personal property of the instruct- 
or involved. Only when an instruc- 
tor’s dignity and personal worth are 
fairly secure, is he likely to examine 
criticism at its face value.” Should 
other conditions prevail, it is not al- 
together inconceivable that they might 
resultantly prevent some hapless in- 
structor from ever improving the 
quality of his instruction—at least in 
the institution in which he submitted 
the rating sheet to his students. 


Explanation of the Items 

There follows, in the handbook, an 
explanation of each of the five items 
given in the Student Opinionnaire. 
To the thinking reader, the general 
underlying reasoning back of each of 
the five items is probably fairly evi- 
dent. A study of the two-part set 
up provided for the answering of 
each item reveals the following plan: 

Specific suggestions or statements 
on the part of the student are called 
for first under the (a) part of each 
item. This was done with ‘malice 
aforethought” for only by carefully 
weighing and searching these individ- 
ual specific suggestions and responses 
can the instructor find specific sug- 
gestions for improvement. 

Encircled numbers do, however, 
facilitate comparison with other 
classes which the instructor may have 
conducted. It will reveal, too, the 
extent to which a student felt a pur- 
pose was met, or an activity carried 
out, depending upon the nature of the 
query. If the responses to the five 


“part b” items are tallied, a general 
norm can be drawn by those who de- 
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sire to do so. The committee points 
out, however, that these convenient 
graphic scale items (part b) repre- 
sent, in their eyes, a minor aspect of 
the self-improvement activity of the 
instructor. 


Sample Tabulations 
of Student Responses 


The remainder of the booklet on 
the Student Opinionnaire is given 
over to sample tabulations of re- 
sponses to the opinionnaire. The tab- 
ulations are of the sort that can be 
easily completed for about thirty stu- 
dents within an hour’s time. No in- 
structor need have more than a bow- 
ing acquaintance with statistics to 
make the results meaningful and 
helpful to him in improving the qual- 
ity of his instruction. 


The Sixty-four Dollar Question 

Tabulating the responses to the 
Student Opinionnaire brings us 
around to the sixty-four dollar ques- 
tion. “What should be the primary 
purpose of any such Teacher Evalua- 
tion Sheet or Student O pinionnaire?” 
As worked out by the Rating Scale 
committee at Michigan State College, 
the purpose is twofold: to promote 
instructor growth and to improve 
course content. Any other consider- 
ation, such as “grading” teachers, for 
example, would be beside the point, 
and might defeat the purpose for 
which the scale was intended. Others 
may disagree wholeheartedly with this 
viewpoint. 


Kipling Had the Right Idea 

“And I learned about women from 
’er”’ you remember was the reiteration 
of British Tommy each time he added 
to his rather extensive store of first- 
hand information concerning femi- 
nine wiles and foibles. His compos- 
ite, many-faceted picture of the fe- 
male of the species was constructed 
from acquaintance with not one, but 
many ’ers, each of whom had added 
to the sum total of his impressions. ' 

In the interest of learning more 
about teacher rating sheets and stu- 
dent opinionnaires, we would do well 
to emulate Kipling’s British Tommy’s 
policy of learning from not one ex- 
perience or example, but from many. 
Michigan State College has made a 
significant contribution, not only to 
its own staff, but to education in gen- 
eral, through its Teacher Rating 
Sheet and Student Opinionnaire. 
Other outstanding contributions in 
this field should be made known to 
more of us through the pages of our 
professional magazines. 


“Render Unto Caesar” 


The writer wishes to acknowledge grate- 
fully the efforts of the rating scale com- 
mittee, whose booklet was so copiously 
quoted, and to reprint the acknowledgment 
which appears on the final page of their 
booklet. 


“The Rating Scale Committee wishes to 
acknowledge the effort and time which Dr. 
George W. Anzell has spent in his capacity 
as a consultant in the development of the 
‘Student Opinionnaire’ and to express its 
gratitude for his preparation of _ this 
pamphlet which explains its use.” 


The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 


THE JOURNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 


Here is such a question; and on the last page you'll find an interesting answer by 


Harold Kellar, Supervisor of Foreign Trade, The City College of New York, New 


York, N. Y. 


“What is the place of a foreign trade co- 
operative program on the college level?” 


—_> 
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“4p Sadat, 


DeLuxe Typing Desk with Pullout Writing Shelf (Model 
#101)—30" high, 20" wide, 36" long. This model also 
furnished with drawer in place of Writing Shelf and 
with no Drawer or Writing Shelf. Shipped Assembled. 


Over 3000 Colleges 


and Schools Have Adopted 
Hartnett Desks 


At right is pictured one of the many typing 
classrooms in which Hartnett adjustable desks 
are being used to good advantage. These 
are Model #101. Five other models of typ- 
ing desks and tables are furnished. 


"Your Corrat 
Fer 


Desk Company 
5248 Hohman Ave., Hammond, Ind. 


Please send me literature as checked below. 


Free booklet, “Your Correct Typewriter Height. 
Complete information about models shown. 


Descriptive circular about other models. 
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Use the 


With this revolutionary Hartnett 
adjustable desk it is now easy for eac 
student in your typing class to 

assume the “magic angle” at his 
machine. For this advanced-type desk 
can be quickly adjusted to the 

specific height at which each student 
can attain maximum speed and ac- 
curacy. 7 out of 10 students improve in 
classwork. 
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Hartnett Adjustable Table 
(Model #140)—27" high, 
18" wide, 34" long. 
Shipped disassembled. 
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| Improve Classwork 
Or eac 


Research has shown that 70% of typing students, using normal 
lassroom desks, are handicapped by the fact that their typewriters 
> desk Hiare too high or too low. Studies by training officers in the Federal 
overnment show that the magic angle (30°) at the typewriter in- 


= reases speed, reduces errors and fatigue. This problem, of how to 
ove in Mechieve typewriter height for each student, has now been solved by 


he Hartnett adjustable typing desk. 


This revolutionary desk is designed for all students: the 30% who 
do not need desk adjustment, as well as for the 70% who do. In 
he case of the latter, surveys show that improvement in general 
lassroom work is immediate. With the student's arms placed in 
he ideal position, parallel to the keyboard, there is less fatigue 
ewer errors and faster progress. 


Remedy Wrong Posture 


Reports from many schools attest to the fact that these advance- 
pe desks eliminate the long-standing problem of poor posture 
aused by desks that are too high or too low for the student. A 
imple, patented device, located below the ''well'' as shown in the 
llustrations, enables the student easily to adjust the typewriter to 
any height from 26 to 30 inches from the floor. 


Hartnett typing desks are made in five models. For departments 
ith limited budgets, there is a typing table equipped with the 
patented adjusting device. Two of the models are pictured on the 
opposite page. All units are rugged pieces of school furniture, made 
of oak. Send coupon for complete data and prices. 


Some Features of This Advance-Type Desk 


* Increases efficiency and typing speed. 

* More comfort; better posture; less fatigue. 

* Less eye strain. Transcription copy is 4 inches closer than with commonly 
used 26-inch desks, 

* Adjusted by the student to any height from 26 to 30 inches. 

* Front and sides enclosed for comfort of feminine students. 

* Gives a business-office atmosphere to the classroom. 

* Only the typewriter is raised or lowered; the desk remains uniform. 


AMMOND DESK CoO. 


5248 HOHMAN AVENUE ¢ HAMMOND, INDIANA 


SOLVES PROBLEM OF 
Correct 
TYPEWRITER HEIGHT 


Typewriter is too low; brisk 
stroke is impossible; fingers snag 
keys; poor posture, more fatigue. 


Typewriter is too high; strained 

position; errors on lower row of 

keys; numerals require raising 
whole hand. 


Typewriter is correct height; 

forearm on 30° angle; less fa- 

tigue, fewer errors; student pro- 
gresses faster. 
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WHAT ABOUT RECORDKEEPING? 


|. David Satlow 


Thomas Jefferson High School 
Brooklyn, New York 


Here is an article which attempts to prove that recordkeeping can be fun to 
teach to a group of so-called slow learners. The underlying theme is the 
thought that when the slow learner is understood, many of the frustrations in 


teaching him vanish. 


INCE one of the basic rules of 

exposition—and of debate—is to 
define the terms used, it would be 
logical to begin this article with a 
statement of what is meant by rec- 
ordkeeping, with full realization that 
we are entering on controversial 
ground. 

At the outset, we should state that 
to a semanticist or philologist, the 
term recordkeeping would connote 
an all-embracing field that includes 
the activities of the bookkeeping, 
filing and statistical departments of 
a business and the memoranda pre- 
pared in all departments. A defini- 
tion of this kind, however, falls vic- 
tim to too much literalism, since it 
is far removed from the realities of 
the situation. 

Some view recordkeeping as modi- 
fied bookkeeping, and attempt to 
include in the course the traditional 
bookkeeping without the cycle, con- 
fining the work to the mechanical 
phases of bookkeeping without its 
theoretical aspects. Proponents of 
this point of view argue that the 
bookkeeping which includes financial 
statements and adjusting and closing 
entries is too difficult for the average 
student and that therefore a modi- 
fied form of bookkeeping should be 
taught to the slow-learner. 

Unfortunately, these educators are 
unmindful of the nature of the 
pupil-type found in the recordkeep- 
ing classes. That type is unable to 
pursue the study of bookkeeping un- 
der whatever guise it is presented. 
Diligent and objective research may 
very well disclose a genuine need for 


modification of bookkeeping content. 
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But the problem of adjustment of 
content for normal pupils should not 
be confused with the problem of 
course content for dull-normal or 
slow-learner pupils. For pupils in 
this category, a special type of con- 
tent is called for. 

Business abounds in numerous ac- 
tivities of a recordative nature that 
are not part of bookkeeping. The 
activities entail the preparation of 
business forms and the copying of 
data from business papers into spe- 
cial records, and call for an ability 
to follow oral and written instruc- 
tions accurately and with dispatch. 
Activities such as these provide us 
with source material for a course in 
recordkeeping. In addition to the 
personality training objective of hav- 
ing pupils apply themselves to tasks 
at which they can be successful, 
there is the vocational objective of 
preparation for various clerical jobs, 
such shipping clerk, receiving 
clerk, stock clerk, to name but a few. 


For Whom is Recordkeeping Intended? 


Recordkeeping is designed to meet 
the needs of the slow-learner—the 
pupil with a low IQ, a poor reading 
score, and a low arithmetic score. 
Pupils of normal intelligence with 
normal scholastic attainment should 
be programmed for bookkeeping. 
Pupils with normal ability who have 
not applied themselves in bookkeep- 
ing do not belong in recordkeeping ; 
neither should the class be a dump- 
ing ground for discipline cases. A 
normal pupil who has applied him- 
self to the study of bookkeeping but 
has nevertheless failed to learn the 


subject because of inability may vid 
programmed to recordkeeping. ler 
The presence of the normal pugg™morr 
who refuses to apply himself g™part 
learning normal work or who has hgggthe 
come a discipline problem aggravatgaming 
both teaching and learning problenggMat 
in the recordkeeping classroom. Hagleve 
presence serves to discourage tied” 
slow learner. The teacher cann ofu 
use the same methods with the. tyggoUs! 
types of pupils: methods requir ical 
for dealing with the slow-learngg"ess 
type will not hold the attention of dg™!ron 
normal pupil, and methods usabjggreco! 
with the normal type of pupil are t W 
discouraging for the slow learneg™@bov 
The typical slow learner is a cons¢ pure 
entious type who tends to possess tig” @ 
following characteristics to a greatg™@clV 
or lesser degree: He is lacking gS: 
mental acuity; his vocabulary 
is limited ; his attention span is shorfmboTe’ 
he cannot indulge in abstract reasogm Re 
ing; his motor coordination is poogg®*'V! 
he is often absent; and he cannot 1 of th 
member to bring necessary materi" 
when he is present. Combining th for 
type of pupil with normal pupils firms, 


not conducive to proper 
development of either type. ‘oa 
To provide for personal conte 
between teacher and pupil in a groy B 
ec 


of this kind where individual it 
struction is extremely important ai 
encouragement of individual effet 
recordkeeping cla 


ourse 
trang 
The s 


necessary, a 


should be confined to a maximum 
twenty-five pupils. ave 
attent1 

Scope of the Course nd si 
Recordkeeping should be begun ijcontin 


the tenth or eleventh year at higg§weeks 
school. Most schools will find onfifcalling 
year’s offering sufficient. 
schools, however, will be able to off@may p 
a second year of the subject. rdkee 
It was pointed out earlier thgpupils 
recordkeeping is not an emasculatefifthis ty 
form of bookkeeping. This point fan inte 
view was reinforced by a descriptiog@pupils 
of the type of pupil whose needs thggtather 
course is designed to meet. There #{Couragi 
an abundant wealth of materials calf Very 
ing for the keeping of records have ay 
various business departments oth¢§meets t 
than those that are kept by the boolfifclasses 
keeping department. The differeiffmeantir 
departments dealt with in the earlieg§tesort 
days of junior business training prqjquently 
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vide much material calling into play 


Jerical activities in connection with 


nt pujggorms and records for the order de- 
mself ggpartment, the receiving department, 
‘o has hithe shipping department, the cashier- 
geravataming department—to name but a few. 
proble Many of these activities are on the 


evel of the recordkeeping pupil and 
an easily be utilized in the setting up 
of units of work that would integrate 
usiness information and arithmet- 
ical skills with the filling out of busi- 
ness forms and entering information 
from these forms into departmental 
records. 

With pupils of the type described 
above, the filling out of a number of 
purchase orders and entering them 
in a “Goods on Order” record is an 
activity that gives a feeling of suc- 
cess; with other pupils, the repetitive 
nature of such’ work may lead to 
boredom. 

Records should not be confined to 
activities in a trading concern. Some 
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iS poor 
annot! of the work should be built around 
mated service industries, such as: records 
nine garage mechanics, plumbing 
= 
pupils firms, bus operators, and other busi- 
-rsonaliqg peculiar to the local com- 
munity. 
| com Instructional Materials 
1 a grol 
‘dual if Because of the type of pupil in the 
tant algcourse, problem materials should be 
tranged in short, intensive units. 
1g chi The shorter the unit, the greater the 
Bidegree of ; 
OF success one can ex] ect in 


he instructional program. The short 
attention span, lagging pupil interest, 
and scattered absences will prevent 


begun @continuous application for several 
at hig@fweeks or for many days on problems 
find o™ealling for sustained effort over a 


period of time. Continuing units 
may prove too confusing to the rec- 
rdkeeping pupil. While the normal 
pupils find instructional materials of 
his type meaningful experiences of 
Jen integrating nature, recordkeeping 
pupils find procedures of this kind 
rather confusing and therefore dis- 
ouraging. 

Very few recordkeeping textbooks 
have appeared. One that adequately 
meets the needs of the recordkeeping 
classes is yet to be written. In the 
eantime, it becomes necessary to 
resort to mimeographing work fre- 
quently in order to have materials 
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whose language and related arithme- 
tic are expressed in the simplest of 
terms. The need for repeated mim- 
eographing term after term may be 
reduced through recourse to the 
stapling of materials in a series of 
short unit pamphlets, each of which 
is to be collected as the succeeding 
one in the series is distributed. 


Instructional Problems 

With the pupil-type enrolled in 
recordkeeping, a minimum oppor- 
tunity for oral work should be pro- 
vided. Written work consisting of 
filling out business forms and tran- 
scribing information from forms into 
columnar records is of greater value. 
This however does not preclude dis- 
cussion of the purpose of a given 
form and its place in the business 
world. But all discussion should 
culminate in the preparation of actual 
forms and keeping of actual records. 
For example, mere talk about bin 
cards is insufficient. Actual practice 
in keeping a perpetual inventory 
through the use of bin cards is im- 
perative. 

Constant and. careful checking of 
pupil work is necessary. One of the 
difficulties faced by recordkeeping 
pupils is an inability to follow in- 
structions. Careful checking of work 
will assure that this disability has 
been overcome. Checking should be 
done while pupils are at work; other- 
wise they will be practicing incor- 
rect recording. It should also be 
remembered that the acquisition of 
the ability to follow instructions cor- 
rectly in the preparation of one form 
or in the entry in one departmental 
record is no assurance of a pupil’s 
ability to follow instructions correctly 
in the preparation of another type of 
form or in entry work in another de- 
partmental record. 

The problem of homework is one 
that should not trouble teachers of 
the subject. Very few of the pupils 
are of the type that can apply them- 
selves when away from the teach- 
er’s influence. In addition to hered- 
itary factors, we have a lifetime of 
environmental factors to contend 
with. Homework should  conse- 
quently be reduced to a minimum. 
The teacher should not be discour- 
aged if he finds a preponderantly 


large number of recordkeeping pupils 
coming to class without their home- 
work assignment. They may have 
meant to do it, but either honestly 
forgot about the work or did not 
possess the confidence in their own 
ability to do it. Recourse to various 
motivations and rewards may occa- 
sionally increase the ranks of the 
doers of homework. It will never 
get the universal kind of response 
typical of a normal class. Perhaps 
our having them report to school 
daily is in itself an achievement of 
which we should be proud. 

Formal class instruction should be 
supplemented by practical experience 
within the school. There are any 
number of practical projects possible 
in the various departmental stock 
rooms and in the general stock room 
that can provide valuable experience 
to the recordkeeping pupils. The 
pupils enjoy opening packages, veri- 
fying shipping slips, stamping the 
books and arranging them on shelves 
—and they learn very much through 
such activity. There should be a 
rotation of pupils to such jobs, so 
that all will have equal opportunity 
to obtain the experience and the re- 
assurance that comes from seeing a 
practical job through to a successful 
completion. When the job is done 
satisfactorily, the teacher should re- 
member to give appropriate praise to 
the pupils. Their emotional security 
requires such recognition. 

Then we have the problems of 
testing and grading. Pupils in rec- 
ordkeeping cannot generally perform 
well on a test calling into play ‘a 
review of many knowledges and 
skills covered in many units of work. 
A short intensive test following the 
completion of the study of a form, 
or completion of a unit will provide 
the teacher with an indication of 
growth by the individual pupils. Very 
frequently, one of the forms or rec- 
ords prepared can count as a test. 
In addition, the number of jobs sub- 
mitted by pupils will be an index of 
their application to the job; the ap- 
pearance of the work will be a 
measure of legibility and neatness; 
the accuracy of the form or record 
submitted will be an indication of 
ability to follow directions and to 
do necessary computations. 
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Grades given to pupils should re- nized as a problem class, the teacher A final point to be remembered; 
tlect progress according to their abil- of this class should be given some _ that as a general rule no one teach 
ity. Pupils applying themselves with program consideration that serves as is to be permanently assigned to th 
diligence to the best of their ability a balancing factor, such as prefer- slow-learner class. The principle gi J [ 
should be rewarded with high marks. ence in assignment to a more desir- rotation dictates that over the yea 


In addition to a measure of effort able session or teaching room, or a such work should be rotated amon 
and achievement on a slow-learner subject and grade which teachers the various department members 
level, the marks can serve as a means constantly demand. including the chairman. 

for instilling pupil confidence in their 
own abilities. This latter value of 


marks in personality development ool 
Hair like gold and eyes of blue, \A | 


will not be overlooked by a teacher But dumber than dumb, our Minnie Lou, 
aware of his responsibility. Long red nails and brain like glue. 


stude 
Maybe during the summer she ‘rip 
Embarked on the matrimonial sea gr 
The matter of teacher selection is And won’t be back—what ecstasy ! heir 


one of the most important keys to 7 ; cours 
th lution of the problem of the She isn’t a glamour girl at all, 
€ so P Decidedly plump and a little too tall, Ad 
slow-learner. The success of the But Janie’s on the scholastic ball. need 
rogram will depend on the degree 
Prog P 8 There’s the corner seat where she sat, the I 


to which sa teacher of 7 mpathy and And always had her lesson down pat. realiz 
understanding divests himself of tra- She'll be back—no doubt of that! 21 ot 
ditional standards of expectancy in lives. 
native ability, educational back- But the news I learn, alas and alack! art 
: . Who is it that’s gone and who is it that’s P 
ground, and work habits, and applies hark? week 
himself patiently toward understand- My heart is as cold as an icy pool ing p 
ing the good-hearted and_ gentle When I hear Minnie Lou is back in school b to 
7 In two of my courses, while time and tide : 
pupils of lesser endowments. Have converted our Jane to a blushing provi 
Through understanding these bride! asi el tion \ 
pupils, their aspirations and aver- ago h 


sions, the teacher is in a position tO Th 
help them become useful law-abiding i 


citizens—a_ most valuable contribu- xx the i 

tion to society. 4 > ‘ cours 
The teacher should be one who is 4 7 b-< 7 

A it re 


able to devise instructional materials ine 
that are simple in nature and that 
afford ample opportunity for prac- 
tice work. He should be able to see 
in routine school affairs opportunity 
for practical application of his sub- This design was the top black- 


ject matter. and-white entry in the Thirteenth An- 


nual Artistic Typing Contest con- 
Selection of a teacher for a class Bilas: 


of this type should be on the basis of Baltimore, Baltimore, Maryland. 
of understanding of pupil needs and The shading was neatly brought 
enthusiasm for pupil growth. Such about by the proper choice of letters 
assignment should not be a punitive and characters; the perspective, by 


measure nor should it be entrusted correct slecoment of white ond 
dark spaces. The letters and charac- 


to a new and inexperienced teacher. gers used in constructing this design 
Generally speaking, the new and in- were: H, I, X, Z, M, O, E, J, V, K, E, 
experienced teacher is in no position N, O, U, me, $, & 2, %, colon, 
to render the type of guidance which period. Hint for the ambitious art- 
these pupils require, nor will he be 

: d colon, period for light areas; V, Z, 
favorably inducted into the profes- | for the in-between areas. The re- 
sion of teaching by being required to sultant effect should be llent. things 
win his spurs through handling one — Other _ designs submitted in the fore , 
of the most difficult assignments a contest will be printed in later is- 
teacher can be given. rr 
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THE BLACKSMITH 
By Rosaire J. Belanger 
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HAT makes an adult business 
education program “click” with 
students? What are some of the 
‘gripes” of these students concerning 
heir instructors, teaching methods, 
course content, and course materials ? 


Admittedly, educators today see the 
need for adult education. At least in 
the last ten years we have come to 
realize that education does not stop at 
21 or 22 but goes on throughout our 
lives. This realization is the result in 
part of the changing of our work 
week to a forty-hour week and pend- 
ing proposals to still further reduce 
it to a thirty-five hour week. This has 
provided the impetus to adult educa- 
tion which educators thirty-five years 
ago had not thought possible. 


The time now available to the 
worker for recreation has resulted in 
the inauguration of all manner of 
courses for the adult. Not only has 
it resulted in the introduction of 
courses for the working adult, but the 
housewife — the little woman — has 
come in for her share of adult edu- 
cation. However, though we realize 
the need for an adult education pro- 
gram, educators have been too prone 
to use the same courses, teaching 
methodology, etc., in this program as 
they have for their regular education 
programs. 


It is because of this, that from time 
to time, we need to reaffirm some of 
the basic premises upon which adult 
education is based or should be based. 
We need to analyze these premises in 
the light of present-day world condi- 
tions and apply them to changing con- 


ditions as may be found necessary. 
Too often, educators are prone to let 


things ride for a good many years be- 
fore doing something to counteract 
the trend. Letting things ride is not 
Permissible in any program of adult 
education. 
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WHAT’S WRONG WITH | 
DULT BUSINESS EDUCATION? 


Stephen Meyer, Jr. 


City College 
New York, N. Y. 


Perhaps, then, before going fur- 
ther, we should look at some of these 
underlying principles in order to fo- 
cus our attention on specifics. What 
are some of these principles? 


Principles of Adult Education 

1. Adult education must be thought 
of as having one or both of the fol- 
lowing characteristics, namely, sup- 
plementing previously acquired edu- 
cation of a general nature and/or as 
being essential to the situation of an 
immediately felt need. 

2. Adult education must be thought 
of as a process of interaction between 
student and teacher. Since both find 
themselves in that relationship in the 
classroom, they interact on one an- 
other by exchanging information and 
experiences, mutually beneficial. 

3. An adult education program 
must be directed at the individual 
himself for the purpose of giving 
him: 

a. training for the job 
b. training on the job 
c. training for the next job. 

4. Adult education must not be 
limited to classroom learning either 
formal or informal. It must include 
the conscious effort of the student 
and teacher to effect the acquisition 
of greater knowledge, skill habits, at- 
titudes or appreciation, by any tech- 
nique or method. 

5. Adult education must include 
not only the imparting of knowledge 
and skill but also include the develop- 
ment of attitudes, appreciation, and 
habits. 


6. An adult education program 
should share in the responsibility for 
the planning of the adult’s program 
of education. It should accept the re- 
sponsibility for creating an interest 
in and an understanding of such a 
program by the community. It should 
further accept the responsibility for 
securing such information concern- 
ing current business practices from 
the community as may prove bene- 
ficial to the student body, on the job, 
as well as beneficial to the commun- 
ity in being able to recruit more ade- 
quately trained personnel. 

7. An adult education program 
should provide for academic freedom 
and responsibility as well as proven 
instructional and professional compe- 
tence. 

8. An adult education program 
must be informative as well as inter- 
esting to the students. 

9. Adult education program 
courses must evidence a high degree 
of care in the preparation and pre- 
sentation of materials for the use of 
the adult. 

10. An adult education program 
must be ready at all times to make 
changes in curriculum, administra- 
tion, finance, and methodology, when 
the occasion arises, so that it may 
provide a first-rate program for its 
students. 

11. An adult education program 
must provide for understanding 
amongst members of the community. 
Such a program must result in social 
interaction amongst members of the 
community as well as amongst com- 
munities. 


Course Presentation, Content, and 
Materials 

From a study of the foregoing prin- 
ciples, let us go back to the original 
question. It can be said that a stu- 
dent in an adult education program is 
looking for a course or series of 
courses that will help him either pre- 
pare for the job, give him training on 


1. Streamline teaching approach and methods. + 

2. Remember that the interests of the adult learner are the basis for lesson 
planning and lesson objectives. 

3. Show a real appreciation for his effort. 

4. Review the principles of adult education before establishing a program 
or teaching a class. 
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the job or give him training for the 
next job. As such, it means that a 
course must be practical to be of any 
value to him. It means that the the- 
ory usually associated with a course, 
should be limited drastically, to a few 
bare essentials. More time should be 
spent on actual practice of problems 
rather than on theory. The student 
wants to be able to get down to “brass 
tacks” directly and not be talking 
around the subject for between ten to 
fifteen weeks. 

If two-thirds of the theory were 
cut out of most courses and carefully 
prepared abbreviated courses intro- 
duced in their place, it would make 
for more concentrated courses of 
study that would result in a saving 
of time and energy of the student as 
well as the instructor. Let’s make an 
effort to get rid of the “busy work” 
that a good number of our courses 
have in them and strip them down to 
essentials and good practical prob- 
lem work. As President Seymour 
of Yale once said, “Our universities 
must find new ways to make the wis- 
dom of learning and a knowledge of 
the arts as well as the sciences, func- 
tional and living in our time.” This 
streamlining of the courses would 
make for better rapport between stu- 
dent and teacher. 

We must be cognizant of the fact 
that we cannot bring into this pro- 
gram the outmoded methods and 
practices that were in use fifty years 
ago, nor the outmoded information 
that many of us have been accustom- 
ed to passing on. We must keep our 
program alive by introducing the lat- 
est methods and practices of handling 
problems in business to our students. 
Some of us are forward-looking indi- 
viduals and see the need for this, but 
a great many of us are still commit- 
ted to the old idea that what was good 
enough for father is good enough for 
son. We need, more and more, to 
get together and exchange ideas on 
course presentation, teaching metho- 
dology, course content, and course 
materials for the improvement of 
teacher morale, and confidence in 
front of the class, as well as in the 
hope that society will be made aware 
that the teaching profession is doing 
all it can to improve the adult educa- 
tion program. 
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-It is only as we increase our own 
confidence, through the knowledge 
that we are thoroughly acquainted 
with the subject matter to be present- 
ed, that we are able to transmit this 
confidence and understanding to the 
students through their realization of 
our knowledge of the subject. Only 
in this manner will the desirable rap- 
port between teacher and student be 
established. Carrying it a step fur- 
ther, the confidence thus established 
in the student, will result, with the 
student’s proper application, in the 
improvement of his own confidence. 


Teacher Attitudes and Personality 

There is a danger in recruiting ele- 
mentary and secondary school teach- 
ers for an adult education program, 
applicable particularly to business 
education, that may not be true to any 
extent in other fields. That type of 
teacher may be first rate with boys 
and girls of elementary and second- 
ary school level, but when it comes to 
adults, he fails to comprehend that he 
is handling more mature individuals 
and tends to use the same teaching 
methods he has been accustomed to 
using. He also fails to realize that the 
adult is or has faced reality and has 
an entirely different outlook on life 
than a teen-age youngster. He tends 
to treat the adults as youngsters 
which results usually in incurring the 
resentment of the adult. The adult 
student wants to be treated as an 
equal, certainly as far as age goes, if 
not as far as experience goes. 

Then too, there is the tendency, for 
example, of day session instructors, 
even on the college level, to look down 
at the adult student as a somewhat in- 
ferior being, when comparing him to 
a day session student. They must 
be made to realize that these adults 
are there strictly by choice and not 
because of the desires of their par- 
ents trying to equal the performance 
of some other family. The adult has 
felt a definite need for such training 
and has come to school to satisfy that 
need. It is then up to the instructor 
to so conduct himself and to so pre- 
sent the course to that individual as 
to offer him a distinct challenge. 

One particular gripe that some of 
us have of our colleagues, is the slop- 
py manner in which they handle 


themselves in class as well as out 
class. Not only appearance, groomin 
etc., comes into this picture, but th 
idea of really giving the studen 
their “money’s worth,” so-called. | 
the student is paying for the cours 
and usually he is, he wants just a 
much out of the course as you th 
teacher want in the nature of the py 
being received for work done. Thy 
means, aside from giving the adu} 
learner information on the subjec, 
getting to class and starting class « 
time, and letting the class run for th 
full class session. It means furthe 
that we evidence a definite interest it 
the adult learner, both as far as lear. 
ing in the classroom actually goes; 
evidencing an interest in previow 
training and experience the learne 
has had; the type of work he is pres 
ently engaged in and how this cours 
will aid him on the job; the futur 
plans of the learner and how we, « 
educators who have been through th 
mill already, with our contacts in the 
business world, would be able to aif 
him in seeing that these plans bea 
fruit. 

To get this type of instructor fo 
an adult education program is a diff: 
cult task. It means the experient 
and education background of th 
teachers would have to be carefull 
scrutinized as to whether the ind: 
vidual would be a welcome addition 
to the program. It means that such 
an individual must be accustomed to 
dealing with adults, which 
mean hiring of businessmen now at: 
tively engaged in business as teach 
ers, or the hiring of college instru 
tors who can attest to having had 
several years teaching on an_ adit 
level, together with experience a- 
quired in business. It means that sud 
an individual be paid on a scale equd 
to, if not above, that of the day ses 
sion instructor. It means, too, for 
good teacher morale, that a ‘‘cheap 
labor” policy—hiring graduate stut- 
ents, and in general the hiring aml 
firing that goes on to get the cheap 
est paid instructor—is not part 0 
the picture. If the program is able t0 
get the top men in the field, and it 
will only be able to do so by having 
relatiot- 


good employer-employee 
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ips, it will go a long way towards 
aving an excellent program. 

Apart from the actual hiring and 
ring of instructors, it should be 
nentioned that the school should in- 
stitute such a program for the teach- 
brs themselves as will acquaint them 
Bvith current program problems, pro- 
edures to be followed in the admin- 
stration of the class, relations with 
bther members of the faculty and de- 
partments, information concerning 
he school itself, and information con- 
erning the type of student the in- 
tructor will meet. It is preferable if 
his information were given the pros- 
bective instructors in written form 
as well as in the form of a series of 
ectures, such time as is devoted to 


br an employer of graduates. An at- 
empt should be made to provide it, 
pr at least to establish a basis for it. 
That is to say that the objectives, 
Pquipment, methods, and standards 
esirable for giving appropriate busi- 
ess training at these levels, espe- 
jally the secondary school and junior 
ollege, should be reexamined and 
stated as a first step in selecting or 

‘tting up an accreditation agency. 
‘his would be a good project for 
JBEA to undertake. 

Some time ago in a middle-western 
tate a committee of business educa- 
ors worked on this problem. I do not 
now the outcome. But at an inter- 
-ediate stage it seemed clear that the 
ame old academic yardstick used for 
ppraising college preparatory sec- 
ndary schools would be adopted. If 
lothing better suited to the appraisal 
' business training emerged from 
at effort there still is a virgin field 
f constructive research for a com- 
etent UBEA committee. 

The private business schools have 
eta good example in their reapprai- 


NEW DISCOVERIES 


Undoubtedly the reason that this 
iscovery has not been made before 
so far as the knowledge of these 
titers goes) is that every typing 
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this informative period to be paid for 
by the school. 


Summary 
In summarizing, let it be said that 
in order for us to have a good adult 
business education program, we need 
to streamline our teaching approach 
and methods and make the adult 
learner the target of our teaching ef- 
forts and interests. Let’s make him 
feel that his efforts are genuinely ap- 
preciated and that we are always there 
to help him in whatever problem he 
may have. Last, but not least, let 
us see whether we cannot adhere in 
our teaching, to some if not all of the 
eleven principles mentioned at the be- 

ginning of this article. 


CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 
(Continued from page 53) 


sal of their place in the educational 
field and in the organization of a 
National Accreditation Authority for 
such schools, operating under the co- 
sponsorship of the National Council 
and Association of Business Schools, 
National Office Management Asso- 
ciation and Business Education Re- 
search Associates. 

Great changes have come about in 
basic principles, specific aims, and 
essential procedures at all levels of 
business education. Not the least im- 
portant incidental gain that should 
emerge from the proposed study of 
the accreditation problem for second- 
ary schools would be a restatement 
of the functions of business training 
at this level. No longer should it be 
assumed that what once was good 
still is good in this field. A compara- 
tive study of secondary school busi- 
ness training thirty years ago and 
today would drive home the point that 
it is high time a thorough reappraisal 
of it should be made. 

How about it, UBEA? 


IN THE TEACHING 


OF TYPING 
(Continued from page 56) 


teacher knew that the double letters 
and the grouped letter patterns are 
difficult for the good writer. There- 
fore, it had always been taken for 


granted that they would be even more 
difficult for the beginner. Such is 
not the case. 

By the use of short simple sen- 
tences composed of words containing 
many double letters and many 
grouped letter patterns, it is possible 
for the absolute beginner very quick- 
ly to attain a keyboard skill of 150 
to 200 strokes in a minute’s writing 
with no error or with one or two 
errors. At a very early stage, after 
a few weeks, these combinations be- 
gin to slow down the typing learn- 
er’s speed progress. He should then 
be given balanced hand sentences, be- 
cause these will be easier for him. 
After a few additional weeks on bal- 
anced hand practice, he is ready for 
simple business paragraph material, 
such as the body of a business letter 
or similar material. 

Space does not permit the in- 
clusion of the interesting psychologi- 
cal story behind the discovery of the 
grouped letter pattern practice. Most 
teachers will immediately understand 
why it is the easiest type of practice 
for the absolute beginner and why 
he makes such astonishing progress 
with it. 

Many other minor matters of the 
order of presentation should be kept 
in mind because, although no one 
of them is important, the group of 
minor points can have a very power- 
ful effect on the learner’s progress. 


The second article of the series 
will explain why certain suggested 
changes in the traditional order of 
presentation will simplify the learn- 
ing and teaching of typing. 


Okay, Boss. What comes after "Dear Sir? 
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THE ACCOUNTING TEACHER’S PAGE 


Conducted by John N. Myer 


RESERVES 


“When J use a word,” Humpty Dump- 
ty said, in rather a scornful tone, “it means 
just what I choose it to mean—neither 
more nor less.” 

“The question is,” said Alice, “whether 
you can make words mean so many dif- 
ferent things.” 

“The question is,” said Humpty Dumpty, 
“which is to be master—that’s all.” 

Alice was too much puzzled to say any- 
thing; .. 


In this passage from Through the 
Looking Glass Humpty Dumpty and 
Alice might well have been discussing 
the word reserve as used in account- 
ing for this word has been used to 
signify three different things: (1) 
appropriations of retained earnings 
(surplus), (2) accumulated depre- 
ciation, and (3) anticipated losses 
and costs. As a result, the account- 
ing student is confused just as Alice 
was. The confusion has of late been 
alleviated because accountants have 
taken steps to differentiate the three 
types of items designated as reserves 
by giving them different titles. 

Appropriation of Retained Earnings 

(Surplus) 

The board of directors of a cor- 
poration may at its discretion reduce 
the amount of retained earnings 
available for dividend purposes. Such 
reduction is recorded by a transfer 
from the Surplus account to a Re- 
serve account which is given an ap- 
propriate title according to the pur- 
pose of the reservation of earnings 
such as Reserve for Plant Improve- 
ment or Reserve for Working Cap- 
ital. The best practice does not 
sanction the creation of reserves 
without specific purpose; thus “gen- 
eral purpose” reserves such as the 
Reserve for Contingencies are tend- 
ing to fall into disuse. 

Surplus is sometimes restricted 
for contractual reasons such as the 
requirements of a bond indenture 
which stipulates that a reservation of 
retained earnings be made over the 
life of a bond issue by the establish- 
ment of a Sinking Fund Reserve, 
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a procedure sometimes met with in 
the case of railroads. Also, restric- 
tions of retained earnings are in cer- 
tain instances required by law, as, 
for example, the restriction of oil 
company earnings under the Elkins 
Act, the restriction imposed on 
national banks by the National Bank 
Act, and the requirement of some 
foreign governments that a certain 
portion of all corporate earnings be 
permanently retained, affecting the 
consolidated statements of American 
corporations with foreign  subsidi- 
aries. 

Reservation of retained earnings 
has no material effect on the account- 
ing. Nor does it exercise any control 
over the disposition of funds, so that 
it does not necessarily follow from 
the creation of a reserve that the 
business will have funds available 
to take care of the eventuality for 
which the reservation was made. The 
reserve is but a memorandum which 
indicates that the amount of retained 
earnings available for dividend pur- 
poses has been temporarily reduced. 
However, the reservation may not 
reduce the dividends paid since there 
may still be sufficient surplus avail- 
able to continue paying the accus- 
tomed rate. If it is desired to pay 


_smaller dividends this can be achieved 


simply by declaring less. Surplus 
reserves are, therefore, quite unnec- 
essary except when required for 
contractual or legal reasons. In re- 
cent times there has been a marked 
decline in the number of surplus re- 
serves in balance sheets. 

There is a tendency among ac- 
countants to limit the use of the word 
reserve to designate surplus restric- 
tions and to discontinue its use to 
describe the two other types of items 
for which the term has been used. 
Some accountants are even inclined 
to abolish the use of the term entirely 
and to indicate the restriction of re- 
tained earnings in the notes appended 
to the statements. 


Accumulated Depreciation 


In the matter of showing the ; 
cumulated depreciation of fixed ; 
sets in the balance sheet, the ti 
“Reserve for depreciation’”’ has be 
to a large extent superseded by th 
of “Allowance for depreciation” a 
there is a strong tendency to omit { 
word allowance, merely indicating th 
item with such title as “Depreciatiy 
to date,” “Accumulated depreci 
tion,” or “Amortization to date.” 


Anticipated Losses and Costs 

It is an accepted principle of a 
counting that provision should 
made by means of a deduction fro 
the revenue of each period for 3 
foreseeable losses and costs whit 
can reasonably be allocated to tha 
period. A good illustration of thi 
is the provision for anticipated lo 
on bad debts. This provision is mai 
because the loss is foreseeable on th 
basis of experience and can reasom 
ably be allocated to the period i 
which the amount estimated to } 
uncollectible was included in revenvy 
As in the case of depreciation, t 
word reserve is tending to be r 
placed by allowance in the title ¢ 
the bad debts estimate, but some aj 
countants simply give the item suc 
title as ‘“Estimated uncollectibles.” 

Deduction is also made fro 
revenue for other anticipated loss 
such as loss on investments, loss ¢ 
cash in closed bank, and loss cause 
by destruction of properties | 
theatres of war. The estimated le 
continues to be deducted from t 
asset in the balance sheet, with a 
propriate title such as ‘Estimate 
loss,” but without the use of t 
word reserve. In these matters t 
allocation of the loss to the revenv 
of a certain period is not so clear 
in the case of the loss on uncollectibl 
accounts. 

Provision is often made for antic 
pated losses by fire, flood, or pilfer 
age, where these are common occt! 
rences. The allocation to revent 
under such circumstances is_ bast 
on past experience modified by opt 
ion concerning the future; and the 
is a great degree of latitude. Bb 
cause it is not known in advatl 


(Continued on page 80) 
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NEWS LETTER 


Conducted by Mildred Graham Richard 


ed by th 
ation” ap 
omit 
icating th 
-preciatig 
deprecis 
date.” 


A deeply wounding gash has been 
inflicted on the anatomy of the 
national distributive education pro- 
gram by the most recent legislation 
under the George Barden Act. “The 
blunt instrument” which did the deed 
was an economy slanted Congress, 
but officers and coordinators who are 
responsible for the program are turn- 
ing over a dis-comfortable thought 
that after all the wound may have 
been self-inflicted. The comments of 
persons speaking before the legisla- 
tive committees, who should have 
been better informed, reveal a sur- 
prising lack of information on the 
purpose, procedure, and progress of 
the distributive education program. 
Administrators are being alerted by 
the implications and are calling in the 
“doctors.” 

The history of the struggle carried 
on by interested groups to maintain 
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some a@ as nearly status quo in appropriation 
tem SUH authorization as possible under the 
“i George Barden Acct, is briefly this: 
4 a In December 1950 it appeared that 
Cd (0S the funds would be cut by $10,000,- 
; Z 000; in January it appeared that in- 
°S CaUSH stead of being cut, the funds would 
rties : 
ney be diverted to defense training in 
capacity to be determined by the 
a Office of Defense Manpower of the 
he > Labor Department. Then, in April 
wai re it seemed that the entire amount for 
i distributive education would be de- 
ania: leted from the George Barden appro- 
an priation. The bill passed the house, 
| ‘ledill however, with a provision that “This 
appropriation shall be available for 
Vocational education in distributive 
or 7 occupations,” and a cut of $1,794,000. 
r 
ee In the Senate Sub-committee on 
Appropriations after an able series 
reventf 
B of testimony by the American Voca- 
is 
— tional Association, the bill came out 
mi di with recommendations to restore the 
le Bi distributive education program and 
advil the full amount of the cut. This was 
passed by the Senate and the joint 
)) conference committee of both houses 
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STATUS OF DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


then reached an agreement to allow 
a total of $19,123,261 for vocational 
education with a provision that not 
more than $900,000 of this be avail- 
able for distributive occupations. 
This was the disposition finally made. 
As the bill was finally passed, al- 
though the appropriations for agri- 
culture, home economics, trade and 
industry, will be the same for this 
year as last, the appropriation for 
distributive education will be but 
one-half as much as for the previous 
fiscal years. 


What does this mean to the states 
maintaining a large reimbursed pro- 
gram in distributive education? Al- 
though this Act provides for the 
allotment of Federal distributive 
funds on the basis of the total popu- 
lation, it also provides, notwithstand- 
ing “the amount to be available for 
expenditure in any State or Territory 
shall not be less for any fiscal year, 


than .. . $15,000 for vocational edu- 


cation in distributive occupations.” 


Under the allotment of $1,794,- 
498.69 for the preceding fiscal year, 
there were eighteen “minimum” 
States and Territories that received 
$15,000 each. On the basis of an 
appropriation of $900,000, there will 
now be forty-three States and Terri- 
tories which will receive the mini- 
mum only. Obviously, a larger pro- 
portion of this reduced appropriation 
must be allotted to these states than 
they would have been entitled to, if 
the allotment were made on the basis 
of total population exclusively. Of 
the total allotment of $900,000 State 
allotments are calculated first on the 
basis of total population; then, to 
that sum, for each, must be added 
sufficient funds to make the total 
allotment $15,000. For some few 
large states, of course, the allotment 
on total population is large enough 
that no additional sum need be added 
to the population based quota. In a 
few cases State population allotments 


are far in excess of the required min- 
imum. For example: Nevada, on the 
basis of population alone is entitled 
to but $430.92. Under the act she 
must receive an additional allotment 
of $14,569.08 in order that her total 
reach $15,000. On the other hand, 
New York, on the basis of population 
alone will receive $52,685.62 and no 
“minimum” funds need be added. 
However, this figure represents a 
reduction to her of $111,834.88 from 
last year’s allotment which amounted 
to $164,520.50. There are only eight 
States that will receive more than 
the minimum this year. 

This amazing state of affairs has 
given a jolt to the thinking of those 
educators who have the good of the 
distributive education program at 
heart. Questions are being asked as 
to why this has occurred; how can 
distributive education so have failed 
to impress its value upon legislators 
who have returned to other voca- 
tional education programs their usual 
appropriations ? What can and should 
be done first of all, to ascertain 
where the fault lies and secondly, 
vigorously to exploit methods of 
rectifying it? Studies are being 
made ; questions asked and answered. 
From the University of Pittsburgh 
which has long been a leader in the 
field of distributive education, comes 
a “Public Relations Guide for Local 
Distributive Education Personnel,” 
prepared under the leadership of Dr. 
G. Henry Richert by George Sanders 
of Bellows Falls, Vermont, Ralph W. 
Baird and William Homisak, of 
Williamsport, Pa., and Sidney J. 
Parnes of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. Much valuable information 
on program planning for improved 
public relations and other means of 
reaching into the problem that the 
recent legislation has brought into 
focus, is laid forth in this study. It 
has been placed in the hands of all 


of the State Supervisors and Teacher 
Trainers of Distributive Education. 


Many localities are doubtless giv- 
ing attention to the subject at hand 


and other aspects are being sug- 
gested. Henry Schwarts, Personnel 
Director for Hecht Company of 


(Continued on next page) 
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Washington, D. C., gave one such 
suggestion to the Distributive Edu- 
cation Teachers’ Association of the 
District of Columbia at the annual 
breakfast given by that store for the 
group. He stated that upon entering 
the retail store field for the first 
time he felt impelled to justify the 
employment of cooperative students 
in retailing in terms of store benefit. 
Accordingly he traced a follow-up on 
students who had joined the store 
staff as D.E. students in a given 
period. He found that a large and 
exceptionally high rating group of 
them had remained on the selling 


staff or in non-selling positions for 
long periods and that a good propor- 
tion were still employed. The plan 
was evolved by the D.E. teachers of 
the greater Washington area, as a 
result of his suggestion, to formulate 
a study of better public relations for 
the distributive education program. 
That group is now in the midst of 
perfecting their own follow-up pro- 
cedures and preparing to study 
methods of proving to store super- 
visors the genuine value to be de- 
rived from enlightened supervision 
and store cooperation. 


RESERVES 
(Continued from page 78) 


which assets will be affected by these 
losses the provision cannot be de- 
ducted from specific assets in the 
balance sheet and is listed as an 
estimated liability, the older desig- 
nation of liability reserve tending to 
be discarded. 

Anticipated costs in connection 
with current or past operations are 
also provided for by deductions from 
revenue. These are in connection 
with such matters as product war- 
ranties, employee benefits, and assess- 
ment for income taxes of prior years. 
They are also listed in the balance 
sheet as estimated liabilities, in the 


newer terminology. Some of the 
items of this type found in balance 
sheets are open to considerable ques- 
tion; and it is obvious that this phase 
of accounting will require further 
clarification, 

Although anticipated losses and 
costs may be deducted from revenue 
in the computation of the accounting 
net income, none but that for bad 
debts is usually deductible for in- 
come tax purposes. Therefore, there 
is often a difference between the ac- 
counting net income and taxable net 
income of enterprises making these 
provisions, 


Give 
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new, the modern, 


errors in Typewriti 
Accounting, Pencil or 


Itisn't only that Erasers 
looks like a pencil a 
sharpens like a pen 
that it has become hat 
in so many offices. 


It's because Eraser$ 
is so right, so convenie 
so uniquely useful f 
difficult erasing jobs. 


Use it against the plate 


| of your machine to ¢ 


rect a single letter of 
word without smeati 
the adjacent area. Tha 
something that Eraser 

does better and cleans 
than any convention 
type eraser. 


Another thing,you 
fingers stay clean. The 
is no staining from touch 
ing a used circular 

of eraser which has be 
smeared from comingi 


letter or word erased 
Clean fingers mean cleo 
letters. 

If your supply dept. does 
yet carry EraserStik, we sh 
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and demonstration in yo 
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Students, normally critical shop- 
pers, filled out survey questionnaires 
immediately following each shopping 
visit. Study tabulations were made 
by students under the director’s su- 
pervision. 

In tabulating, names of stores were 
deleted and code numbers substituted. 
Percentages instead of actual figures 
were used in calculating since the 
number of reports made on each 


pupils store Was computed in proportion to 
odern, the volume of business transacted by 


fo eras 


each of the respective stores. 


CUSTOMER SERVICE SURVEY 
(Continued from page 61) 


ticularize the analysis more specif- 
ically. 


Community Interest 

Indicative of the success of the 
survey are the numerous requests for 
tabulations received by the Mar- 
quette University Business Bureau. 
In addition to leading Milwaukee de- 
partment and specialty stores who 
wanted copies, over a hundred re- 
quests from ‘companies, magazines, 
advertising agencies and department 
stores from all parts of the nation 


A BUSINESS TEACHER LOOKS OVER 
THE SCHOOL CAFETERIA 


Amazons in clinging sweaters, 
Lovesick droolers reading letters, 
Girls ablaze with dime-store jewels, 
Boys and weiners locked in duels, 
Glamour gals with voices soupy, 
Ancient spinsters wan and croupy, 
Clinging vines as soft as jello, 
Football stars who bawl and bellow, 
Freshmen munching bread and pickles, 
Mamie with a cold that trickles ! 


I don’t know how you feel about ’em, 
But I could get along without ’em! 
i —Grace V. Watkins 


MISS AVERAGE BUSINESS TEACHER 
READS AN AD IN THE EVENING PAPER, 
AND MEDITATES 


Ad in paper: 
Chassis Rebuilt. Satisfaction Guaranteed 


pewriti Substantially the same, the third were received. mere a 
encil orhig shopping report is now being tabu- A night school in Chicago which ke 
— lated at Marquette. More than 100 learned of the endeavor asked for de- Curly hair instead of stubble, 
students participated in gathering tailed information from the Bureau 
on My hands and arms and neck and such 
~~ data. Added to the last survey were for the purpose of setting up a siM- . Reauire your readjusting touch. 
b questions aimed at determining how _ ilar study in Chicago. Reshape my legs, O kindly gents, 
<i “ig many minutes the customer had to Copies of the most recent of the Reducing their circumference. 
— wait before receiving the attention continuing study reports are avail- And when you've finished, please can you 
: Provide a Romeo or two? 
Erasers of a sales clerk, in an effort to par- able from the Bureau. —Grace V. Watkins 
convenie 
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Easily adjusts to any height 


INSTITUTIONAL EQUIPMENT CO. 
218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 


from 26” to 30” 


Typing classroom of the new 
$2,225,000 Community High School, 
Blue Island, IIl., equipped 
completely with the Crown 
adjustable typewriter desk. 

Dr. Harold L. Richards, principal. 


School after school equipping or re-equipping typing classrooms 
has made Crown Institutional’s adjustable typewriter desk first 
choice. The Crown desk is scientifically engineered with a typing 
surface that adjusts quickly from 26” to 30”. Its compact con- 
struction permits maximum use of space. Students, too, prefer 
the Crown desk because it helps eliminate typing fatigue ... 
reduces eye strain, permits the most comfortable typing position. 


Write today for full details and prices. Available in several 
sizes and finishes. 


Write for New Crown School Catalog. Address Dept. J 
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THE USE OF TAPE RECORDINGS 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDAR 
FILM GUIDE FOR BUSINESS TEACHERS SCHOOLS, 10-minute free film stri H 
Available from Minnesota Mining a 
Manufacturing Co., St. Paul, Minn 
sota. 
HOW TO CONCENTRATE, 16mm. sound, HOW TO READ A NEWSPAPER, 16mm. : Tae ! | 
color ($100) or black and white sound, in color ($100) or black and 
($50). Available from Coronet Films, white ($50). Secure from Coronet ing it in such classes as oral and indi fp th 


65 E. South Water Street, Chicago 1, Films, 65 East South Water Street, : : : ; : 
IMlinois. Chicago 1, Illinois. mental music, speech, social science, busiliitated i 


: ness, and languages. It also describes thi ecentl) 
Audiences will learn the value of select- Some of the basic reading techniques Minnesota “Tapes for Teaching” progranfhhere a 


ing one thing upon which to concentrate of newspaper reading are shown in this Company representatives are equippeillolicy 
and to give it full attention. They will film in such a way that interest in news- to present the film strip to school facul =? A 
see that by following other “habits” the paper reading will be motivated. ties in any section of the United States u “om im 
ability to give proper attention to a task The film stresses the importance of oy, request. The film strip is ‘cma wg # 
will be developed. reading more than one paper; knowing by sound a magnetic tape 7 co , 
The film attempts to show that an un- how to use headlines; checking news ‘ a. | 
derstanding of how to concentrate can do stories for apparent accuracy; under- + 0 Hs 
much to overcome the many sources of dis- standing the structure and function of lead } ort ‘ 
traction and the many conflicting centers paragraphs; checking for propaganda; YOU AND YOUR FRIENDS, 16mm. souniik), ri 
of interest that make concentration on reading newspapers regularly. film in black and white, seven minutes ab 
business or personal matters almost impos- Professor Roland E. Wolseley, Profes- Purchase the film from Association 
sible. sor of Journalism, Syracuse University, Films, 206 South Michigan Avenue, 
Educational collaborator for the film is is the educational collaborator for the film. Chicago 3, Illinois, $37.50; rent fron That 
I. James Quillen, Professor of Education, ‘ the same source for $2.00. elation: 
Stanford University. Courses in personality development ofiffhose \ 
MERCHANDISING GOES MODERN, 35 units dealing with this topic may be sup-Q, ratio 
film. plemented with this film. It is suitable 
TEACH TYPING SPEED WITH FLASH No any group of high school students. 


CARDS. A series of slides for use with : aaee In the opening scene at a teen-age party Mitheir ta 
the Keystone Tachistoscope designed In this film, a comparison is made be- friendly cooperation is contrasted with Bacsets, 


by Dr. Fred Winger of Oregon State tween the modern chain store method of self-centered bad manners. Audience par-% The y 
College, Corvallis, Oregon, and teach- retail merchandising and the old general ticipation is secured by requesting the au- fs seen 
er's manual are now available for store of the late 1800’s. The modern mer-  dience to evaluate the different types offMarge a 
classroom use. chandising methods are emphasized to behavior shown in the film. Such person Ficets, th 
This series of tachistoscope slides is Show that they offer many opportunities: ality traits as loyalty, dependability, anifMcapital | 
intended to be used for flashing words, (1) they provide job openings, (2) they courtesy are emphasized in the film. ing the 
phrases, and sentences on a screen at lower the cost of merchandise to the con- ess. 
speeds up to 1/100 of a second. The typists sumer, (3) they make the job of shop- Furth 
sit in a darkened room at their machines ping much easier for the consumer. What dG re in fixed 
and type the material from the cards as happens to the sales dollar of the modern > apacity 
it appears on the screen. This type of retail store is shown. Both high school raising 
teaching is used to train the learners in and adult classes in distributive education that can 
quick and accurate seeing so that the typ- will find this sound-slide film interesting 
ing performance becomes fast, easy, and and helpful. , 
free from fear of error. + The 
Considerable use of this equipment was (atedo with 
made in the training of Army and Navy HANDLING + pressed 
mm. sound-slides. For information “ 
write to Film Division, Variety Mer- 
chandiser Publications, 192 Lexington What 


BASIC MOTION PICTURE TECHNIQUE be prov 
May be secured from film rental libra- Staged in a retail store and using true- Six New Color Filmstrips For High Schools, Busines “a 


ries or by writing direct to Sterling ©-life supervisor-employee problem sit- Schools, And Colleges, Explaining And Demonstratin Bhyorking 
Films, Inc., 316 West 57th Street, New uations, this film demonstrates how the — Important Business Principles And Practices To You Rot) coy 
York 19, N. Y. It may be purchased use of proper supervisory methods can Classes. he eit 
from Sterling Films in: 16mm sound... help the supervisor correct his people and 1, FILES AND FILING omers ; 
4 reels...$89.50; I6mm sound...2 = ctij} continue to retain their respect and 2. EFFECTIVE BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE He wou 


loyalty. Furthermore, it shows how good 3. THE TRADE ACCEPTANCE pont hi 


4 reels. ..$35.00; Smm silent...1 ree UPErvision can prevent many of the mis- 4, GETTING A JOB AND KEEPING IT ustome! 
.. condensed... .$5.95. understandings and_ ill-feelings between 5, THE SECRETARY AS A RECEPTIONIST Bby going 


himself and his employees that raise his 
ood pressure and lower his profits Each filmstrip about 40 frames. 0 


The film is suitable for use in adult dis- : ca r 
tibutive ‘education “groups, management 25350 pata of 
classes, retailing and for any group which En Ow When g: 
1S interested In minimizing supervisor-em- YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC. Dept. JBE10 jes not t 
ployee friction. 18 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. hen ge 
Please send me the BUSINESS EDUCATION film- [jme can 
strip set and bill me $26.50 for the complete set. |nventor, 
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More and more people are becoming 
aware of the value of making a classroom 
film or home movies. This film is a home 
study course which demonstrates the basic 
techniques required to add a professional 
touch to eight or sixteen mm. amateur 
movies. 

In ten lessons, the film offers the finest + 
examples of what to do and what not to THE INVISIBLE RECEPTIONIST, 20- 
do. All phases of elementary movie mak- minute sound motion picture. Apply to 
ing are covered in addition to more ad- the nearest Bell Telephone Company 
vanced hints and instructions on such im- office. 
portant techniques as panning, composi- Used in training and refresher courses 
tion, screen direction, shot breakdown and for the Bell telephone PBX staff, this 
newsreel technique. It is possible to study film has merit for training prospective of- ‘Imetri it 
each lesson over and over again until the fice personnel. Wilding Picture Produc- 4 
amateur perfects his technique. tions, Inc., made the film. 
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HAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 


Minne: 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 


ciples of 
s for us 


d instru In the opinion of John C. Hajduk, as 
ce, busiltated in Credit and Financial Management 
ribes thilmecently, and as outlined on this page, 


here are three fundamentals of financial 
olicy. (This assumes that keeping inven- 
ories and receivables turning actively is 
simply a matter of efficient management 
nnd not actually a matter of basic policy.) 
The first of the three fundamentals has 
o do with fixed assets and is stated by 
Mr. Hajduk as follows: 

“The net fixed assets of a company 


prograng 
equippel 
ol facul. 
tates up 
panied 


be in proper relationship to its 
minutes Mangible net worth.” 
ociation 


No Best Ratio 
That leaves the question: What is this 
elationship. There is no specific answer. 
hose who rent their premises may show 


Avenue, 
nt fron 


ment or 


be sup-&, ratio of five or ten per cent. Manufac- 
able fofurers with large plant investment may 
ts. ave as much as sixty-five per cent of 
3 party, Mtheir tangible net worth invested in capital 
with Bacsets. 

1ce pat-@ The violation of this fundamental policy 
the au His seen when a company has invested too 
‘ypes a portion of its capital in fixed as- 
person Hisets, thus tending to absorb the liquid 
ity, andM@capital which should be utilized for financ- 
m. ing the day to day operations of the busi- 


ess. 
Furthermore, an excessive investment 
in fixed assets tends to build up productive 
apacity and its attendant expenses, thus 
raising the break-even point to a level 
hat cannot be maintained if sales drop off. 


Working Capital 


The second major fundamental has to 
do with working capital and can be ex- 
pressed thus : 

“The working capital of an enterprise 
should be in proper relation to sales.” 
What does this mean? The answer can 
be provided with a simple and somewhat 
obvious statement. If a man has $5,000 
orking capital, he can act as jobber in a 
small community. On any large shipments, 
he will require the factory to bill his cus- 
omers and credit him with a commission. 
He would be foolish to extend open ac- 
ount himself and take the risk of any one 
ustomer wiping out his entire investment 
by going bankrupt. 


Busines 
onstrating 
; To Your 


CE 


Conditions Vary Requirements 
5 What should the relationship be? Again 


Box. here is no general categorical answer. 
2 ae Vhen goods are abundant and the jobber 
JBE 10 JMS not too far from the manufacturer— 
{hen general business conditions are good, 
film- [@#e can count on a rapid turnover of this 
lete set. If crops have failed or strikes 
ve materially affected the profits of 
customers, this will affect his calcula- 
—a A manufacturer must take into consid- 
—— {#ration the length of time normally re- 
| these jwrted to process the purchased material 
credit pind to ship it out as a new product. In 


he case of the jobber, it may mean that 
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FINANCIAL POLICY 


he can handle comfortably an annual sales 
volume of ten dollars for every dollar of 
working capital; the factory’s annual sales 
may run for three dollars to six dollars 
for each dollar of working capital. 

The violation of this second major fun- 
damental is found when a company trans- 
acts a larger sales volume than its work- 
ing capital will support comfortably. 

When sales increase this invariably 
means that larger inventories and receiv- 
ables are carried; heavier forward com- 
mitments are necessary; usually more 
employees are necessary to sell the out- 
put, to manufacture it and to handle in- 
ternal details of the business. Unless work- 
ing capital is increased in line with sales, 
the stresses become greater and the com- 
pany becomes vulnerable to any unex- 
pected unfavorable developments. 


Over-Expansion of Plant 


Now to return to the first fundamental. 
How often companies have built up their 
plant investment to handle a volume which 
seemed readily available; the management 
was so absorbed in potentially larger prof- 
its from expanded sales volume that they 
considered effects of increased sales vol- 
ume only upon their profit and loss ac- 
counts and not on their balance sheet. 
When the plant expansion was completed 
they found that the fixed assets had to a 
large extent absorbed their working capi- 
tal. 

Many managements would be saved if 
when contemplating a material expansion 
in fixed assets, they would prepare a bal- 
ance sheet giving effect to the proposed 
expansion program. 


Inventories 


The third fundamental concerns inven- 
tories and may be stated in these words: 

“A company’s investment in inventories 
should be kept within its working capital.” 

What do we mean? We mean that in- 
ventories generally equal around sixty per 
cent of the working capital. Inventories 
can be built up considerably from this 
usual sixty per cent level without jeopard- 
izing the essential soundness of the com- 
pany, but the danger point arises when it 
equals one hundred per cent of the work- 
ing capital. Above one hundred per cent 
the enterprise becomes vulnerable no mat- 
ter how actively its inventories are turn- 
ing. 

While wide variations are found in the 
relationship of fixed assets to tangible 
net worth or in the relationship of sales 
to working capital we find that in prac- 
tically every line of industry, in which 
inventory is a significant factor, the in- 
ventories, with the exception of a few in- 
dustries such as retail drugs, shoes, and 
wholesale grocers, are equivalent to ap- 
proximately sixty per cent of the working 
capital. 

The exception to this rule is found when 
the American business man, because of 


war or some other emergency, begins to 
build up his inventories to take care of a 
long period of scarce merchandise. 


Three Fundamentals 


In summary, the three fundamentals 
are: (1) Keeping fixed assets in line with 
net worth; (2) Keeping working capital 
in line with sales; and (3) Keeping in- 
ventories less than one hundred per cent of 
working capital. 

These concepts are considered to be 
basic to the maintenance of a sound finan- 
cial condition. 

Among other relationships which credit 
men regard as important are excessive 
indebtedness or an extremely low current 
ratio. Either of these conditions is gener- 
ally the result of a violation of one of the 
three fundamental principles of good finan- 
cial policy or of some combination of those 
factors. 

With a thorough appreciation of the 
principles involved, it is possible to under- 
stand and interpret financial statements 
more effectively and to appraise more in- 
telligently the financial policies which man- 
agement, knowingly or unknowingly, is 
following. 


NEW AMA BOOKLETS 


‘two new booklets by the American 
Management Association have recently 
been published in the Production Series. 

Number 195, Mobilizing Production for 
National Defense, includes a report of a 
panel discussion, “A Mobilization Program 
for Production” and papers on “Produc- 
tion Control—Too Much or Too Little?”, 
“Quality Control—Organization and Ad- 
ministration,” and “Security Against 
Sabotage.” 

Number 196 deals with Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Problems — Supervisory Development 
Techniques. The first article is a report 
of a penel session “Manpower and Wages 
under Stabilization,” “Recruiting and De- 
veloping First-Line Supervision,’ and 
“Measuring the Performance of Your 
Foremen.” 

The papers used in these booklets were 
presented at the Production Conference 
of the American Management Association 
in Chicago late in 1950. The booklets may 
be purchased by writing to The American 
Management Association, 330 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. The price is 
$1.25 each. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF BUSINESS 


dip E. O. Fenton, President 


Des Moines, lowa 
The School Where Futures Are Formed 


The South’s Most Modern and Beautiful 
Secretarial College 


Spend the Winter in the City of Sunshine 
Write for Catalogue 


CLEVENGER COLLEGE FOR SECRETARIES 


1609 Ninth Street, North 
St. Petersburg, Florida 
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Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


BARNES 
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Accounting, Business Administration, Secretarial 
and Office Machines Courses 


Day and Evening Sessions 
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“Leaders in Business Education" 
Catalogue on Request 
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E. C. Hatton, President 
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SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 

Minneapolis, Minnesota preparit 

All business courses, including Business Admin iod 
istration, Accountancy, Secretarial, and Cour ert 
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©. M. Correll, President 
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BUSINESS ENGLISH QUIZ 


Conducted by Lawrence D. Brennan 


this department. 


0. —A reader asks: “Who was the financier 
) of the Civil War?” 


4 —Jay Cook. 
¢ + 


0—A reader asks: “What is meant by ars 
dictaminis ?” 


A —Ars dictaminis was the medieval art of 
preparing legal documents in Latin. Its 


/ = eriod can be considered an episode in the 
history of business writing although it had 
uch broader concerns. According to H. 
. Good in his excellent A History of 
Education (Macmillan) schools 
n this subject were set up in Italy before 
he year 1000. 
wh. +¢ + 
7 Q—A reader asks: “Is it true that the 
levator developed out of modern business 
School \Mnecessity and ts a product of Manhattan 
gh 19,Pa.|Msland and high office buildings?” 


A—This is not a yes and no answer. The 
elevator has proved the means whereby 
fanhattan’s skyscrapers were possible. 
hat the operation of American business 
ould be in sad estate without the elevator 
is apparent enough when a building trades 
strike is called. The elevator, however, is 
a device which goes back to the Middle 
ges, at least, and the modern power ele- 
yator is a product of New York City’s 
neighbor to the north, Yonkers, New York. 
According to Henry Chase Mill in his 
he Wonder Book of Knowledge (Wins- 
ton), the first steam power elevator was 
operated at Yonkers, New York by Elisha 
raves Otis in the middle of the last 
entury. The lifting principle employed, 
owever, is shown in illustration in medie- 
val times. The vertical concentration of 
offices in narrow Manhattan Island cer- 
tainly is the outstanding problem which has 
been met by the elevator technique. 


0.—A reader sends in the following query: 
‘According to one definition an adjective 
sa word employed to describe or limit a 
oun or pronoun. Can you give me some 
examples of an adjective limiting a pro- 
oun? I find such a thing difficult to con- 
eive, 


4—A very common use of the adjective 
RS a pronoun modifier occurs in the pre- 
ficate adjective construction. For example, 
onsider the following: 

It is red. 

He is fearful. 

They are strong. 
t, he and they are each pronouns. The 
eth to be in each case as a linking verb 
hrows the adjectives back upon these sub- 
ject pronouns. Hence the adjectives red, 
jearful and strong modify the pronouns it, 


itancy 
‘raining 


degrees, 
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Editor's Note: If you have a question on some phase of business English that 
you want answered, submit your question to the Business English Editor in 
care of The Journal and he will be glad to furnish you with an answer. The 
most interesting questions submitted each month will also be reviewed in 


he and they respectively and are adjectives 
modifying pronouns. 

It is not difficult to find examples of ad- 
jectives taking their more accustomed place 
in front of the pronoun modified. Consider 
the following: 

Wonderful one! 

Why do you do this for poor little me. 

Fortunate you, you’ve won the election. 
Wonderful modifies one in the first ex- 
ample. One, of course, is an indefinite 
pronoun. Poor little modifies me. The 
fortunate you construction turns up often 
in second person usage. 


O.—A reader makes the following inquiry: 
“Our teacher often refers to the usurers of 
Cahors. Who were they?” 


A.—Cahors was a town in southern part 
of France which was notable in the Mid- 
dle Ages for its usurious money lenders. 
Dante made these money lenders famous 
for all times by depicting them as suffering 
in the Seventh Circle of the Inferno. 


+ 


QO.—A reader asks: “Why is the Book of 
Ruth called a lesson in business ethics?” 


A.—In the Book of Ruth there is pre- 
sented an example of contract making in 
an early biblical time. Boaz was a wealthy 
land owner who had second claim to some 
land. Following the best usage of his times 
he met a holder of a prior claim in the 
market place and informed his rival of the 
first claim to that land. The rival at first 
snatched greedily at the opportunity, but 
was unwilling to accept a moral obligation 
which went with the land—marrying Ruth 
the widow of the previous holder—and this 
rival repudiated the claim. The formal 
repudiation and the completion of the con- 
tract is fully described. Boaz demonstrates 
many excellent moral qualities throughout 
this story. 


Q.—A reader asks: “Can you give me a 
reference in which I can find some pictures 
of commercial life in the last century. I 
should like such things as bustling wharves 
with sailing vessels moored to them, lower 
Manhattan without skyscrapers, office 
workers of all kinds and the Stock Ex- 
change.” 


A.~One of the best references for your 
purpose is John A. Kouwenhoven’s Ad- 
ventures of America (1857-1900) pub- 
lished by Harper. The illustrations em- 
ployed in this volume are from Harper’s 
Weekly and present an excellent view of 
commercial and industrial conditions in the 
a along with other phases of American 
ife. 


KARLO- 


TYPEWRITER 
DEMONSTRATION 
STANDS 
FOR VISUAL 
TEACHING 


Model IE 


THE KARLO TYPEWRITER 
DEMONSTRATION STAND was 
designed to meet the demand for just 
the right audio-visual training 
equipment for the modern typewrit- 
ing class. With it, the teacher can 
easily and conveniently demonstrate 
the correct techniques in full view 
of the whole class. 


The KARLO stand is quickly ad- 
justable to heights of from 35 to 48 
inches. Its three legs prevent “wob- 
bling” and it rides on free rolling 
casters for easy moving and turning. 
Sturdy and attractive, the Karlo has 
an all-metal base and hard wood top. 
It takes up no more floor space than 
the dimensions of the machine it 
supports, 


Send coupon today for full siti 
KARL MFG, COMPANY 


MAKERS OF OFFICE MACHINE 
STANDS FOR OVER 25 YEARS 


32 lonia Avenue, S. W. 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


Karl Manufacturing Company 
32 lonia Ave., S. W. 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me additional information on 
all available models of the Karlo Type- 
writer Demonstration Stand. 
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DO YOU KNOW THAT ?? 


Electric Typewriters in Education is 
the title of a new booklet by the Inter- 
national Business Machines Corporation 
which will be sent to any reader upon re- 
quest. The address is 590 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 22, N. Y. 

The booklet successfully answers ques- 
tions regarding instruction techniques, stu- 
dent reaction, and the advantages of using 
electric typewriters for classroom work. 
That it attempts to be honest is shown by 
the statement that “while it is desirable 
to have entire classrooms equipped with 
electrically operated typewriters, one must 
recognize the fact that this ideal condition 
will have to be modified, temporarily, by 
practical considerations. However a limited 
number of electric typewriters is better 
than none...” 


° 


College students in marketing and adver- 
tising are being given a chance to follow 
a national merchandising-advertising cam- 
paign from start to finish. A series of 
weekly mailings by Bendix Home Ap- 
pliances to college and university instruc- 
tors .in those subjects are taking students 
behind the scenes of the campaign. 

The Bendix division of Avco Manufac- 
turing Corporation is making the program 
available to give students a case history 
of a campaign as it develops rather than 
after it is completed. 


¢ 


Almost as many women as men, 14.1% 
as compared to 16.3%, were engaged in 
retail trade in 1948. 


Eighteen per cent of all gainfully em- 
ployed people are self-employed. That 
means that one out of every five is en- 
gaged in his own business. The United 
States in 1950 was still a nation of private 
enterprise. 


¢ ¢ 


A prediction by Dr. David B. Hertz of 
Culpepper Hertz, Inc. New York, man- 
agement consultants, states that the pro- 
portion of women in the nation’s labor 
force will ultimately reach one-half. It 
is now thirty-one per cent. 

A two-year series of studies has con- 
vinced Dr. Hertz that the choice of work- 
ing no longer lies with the majority of this 
country’s women. The present structure 
of the American economy requires that 
more and more of them go to work as we 
scrape the bottom of the manpower barrel. 
Social as well as economic pressures also 
draw the American woman out of her 
home and into business and industry. Six- 
ty-nine per cent of the women currently 
working, according to the Culpepper Hertz 
survey, shows that they must do so in or- 
der to support themselves or contribute to 
the home, but thirty per cent are working 
because “it is the thing to do” or “I 
couldn’t just stay home and do nothing.” 
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Thirty-two billion dollars is earned an- 
nually by today’s working women, or 
fifteen per cent of the nation’s total per- 
sonal income. It is predicted that this 
figure will eventually reach thirty-five per 
cent of all personal income in the United 
States. 

The increase in numbers of working 
women is most marked among office work- 
ers and factory workers, with the number 
of nurses, school teachers and professionals 
remaining fairly constant over the past 
few years. This growth will revolutionize 
marketing and distribution methods, since 
the buying habits of working women will 
be radically different from those of the 
housewife. 


Over 62,000,000 people were in the civi- 
lian labor force in April 1950 plus 1,500,- 
000 in the armed forces giving a total 
labor force of 63,500,000. This is a new 
“high” in employment. Four out of every 
ten persons were in the labor force. 
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Thirteen per cent or over one-eighth of 
all workers in 1950 were clerical workers. 
Almost seven per cent of all workers were 
salesmen or saleswomen. However, if those 
who undertake marginal sales work are 
added the proportion would be even greater 
than those who are engaged in clerical 
and kindred occupations. 
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Revised editions of three publications 
of the Vocational Guidance Series of the 
National Council of Business Schools are 
available. They are Accountancy as a 
Career Field (1951 Edition) by G. A. 
Spaulding; Secretaryship as a Career 
Field (1951 Edition) by Elgie G. Purvis; 
and Sales Promotion as a Career Field by 
Ben H. Henthorn. 

Copies of these bulletins, which are ad- 
dressed primarily to young people in col- 
lege or in the last years of high school, 
may be secured by sending ten cents for 
each copy to the National Association & 
Council of Business Schools, 839 17th 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


> 


Teachers of business arithmetic should 
read “Instructional Materials for Teaching 
Arithmetic,” by Grossnickle, Junge, and 
Metzner (Chapter IX of the Fiftieth Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, Part II, “The Teaching of 
Arithmetic,” 1951). 

Techniques of making number concepts 
meaningful are discussed, with sources 
of all materials given. One section lists 
over seventy-five films and filmstrips, each 
with evaluation, synopsis, and source, under 
seven classifications: (1) Basic Number 
Concepts, (2) Whole Numbers, (3) Frac- 
tions, (4) Decimals, (5) Per Cent, (6) 
Measurement, (7) Social Applications. 
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Role-playing as a training technique ; 
the subject of a 23-page bulletin issued ry 
cently by the New York State School ¢ 
Industrial and Labor Relations at Corne 
University. 

Written by Chris Argyris of the Cornej 
school’s staff, the bulletin discusses the uy 
of role-playing in teaching human relation 
skills, particularly in supervisory training 

According to Argyris, role-playing ma 
be used with equal effectiveness in labor 


management, government, or education 


Argyris defines role-playing as “what hap 
pens when a group watches a few of is 
fellow members enact their roles (or some. 
one else’s) in a skit based upon some rej 
life situation. All in the group, including 
the actors, then talk about the skit and tr 
to analyze it.” 

The bulletin discusses the philosophy be. 
hind role-playing, when to use the tect 
nique, preparing for and carrying on the 
skit, helping the group observe correctly 
evaluating the technique, and overcoming 
resistance to training. Also included ar 
some practical do’s and don’ts in using 
the technique. 

Entitled “Role-Playing in Action,” the 
bulletin is available without charge to Ney 
York State residents and at 15¢ a copy for 
out-of-state or bulk orders. Write to Dis. 
tribution Center, Cornell School of Indus. 
trial and Labor Relations, Ithaca, New 
York. 


¢ + 


There are now at least ten million TY 
receivers in use in the United States, « 
about one receiver for about every fiftee 
Americans. This of course is still nm 
comparable to the ninety-five million radi 
sets in use. 


> 


The Curriculum Bulletin of the Schot 
of Education of the University of Orega 
is available at five dollars a year. Ther 
are twenty-four issues, each of which deal 
with a special topic. 


¢ + 


Results of a survey of attitudes towatl 
future work of 547 high school studen 
were reported recently by Dr. Willard 4 
Kerr, associate professor of psychology : 
Illinois Institute of Technology, and Robe 
C. Kratzke, psychology major. 

“The results showed that the student 
seek and rate factors of employment @ 
most identically with, older persons @ 
ready employed in industry,” the repo 
stated. 

Kratzke read the report before a meti 
ing of the Midwest Psychological Ass 
ciation in the Drake hotel, Chicago. 

“The factor in which students expectt 
greatest satisfaction was in job securit 
Ninety percent named this a primary & 
pectation of future employment.” 

Following in order of preference wet 

Influence of work experience on hap? 
ness, 83 per cent. 

Contentment with co-workers, 81 # 
cent. 

Intelligence of management, 79 per cet 

Attitude of management, 72 per cent. 

Pay, 62 per cent. 

Freedom to communicate, 59 per cett 

Ability of supervision, 56 per cent. 
Working conditions, 56 per cent. 
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Employee welfare interest of manage- 
nent, 52 per cent. 

“The sole sharp divergence between stu- ‘ e 

Hents and adult workers lies in the matter In 
bf pay. While 62 per cent of the students 


rxpected to be satisfied with their pay, 


chnique 
issued re 
School ¢ 
at Cornel 


he Corndmpnly 27 per cent of the industrial em- 

ses the ugpmployees are satisfied,” Kratzke said. ae ans e ter @) S 
n relation; * 
y training student credit clubs meet “short-of- 

aying may hange” needs. 


New colorful visual material stresses the 
5 1 
sical importance of good grooming on the job! 

‘what hap. 
few of it 
(or some 
some real 
, including 
cit and try 


In some schools teachers and the more 
table students are plagued by the less 
houghtful students for constant small 
loans. In one school, a credit club was or- 
ranized to meet this problem. A twenty-five 
ent share and approval by a board of di- 
ectors made any member in the school a 
nember of the credit club with borrowing 
rivileges. 

The credit club is open daily and a mem- 
ber may borrow up to fifty cents on his 
ignature only. With a pupil co-signer, 
e may borrow one dollar. All loans must 
be repaid in one week and interest is 
harged. Extensions may be secured but 


“Guide For A Good Grooming Program”—manual 
for teachers for a complete grooming program, 
covering eight phases of grooming. Includes dem- 
onstrations and projects. 


osophy be. 
the tech- 
ng on the 
correctly, 
vercoming 
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i ht the expense of a daily fine. 

7 + ¢ + “Whatever You Do, Good Grooming 
tion,” th Dictation Under Office Conditions was Counts”—colorful NEW charts illustrate 
ge to NewMMiscussed in the Gregg Writer for 1909. good grooming practices for men and 
a copy forlifThe writer said: “When a student has left women in every field of business and 
ite to Disfichool for his first position, it frequently industry. 


of Indus. 
aca, New 


appens that he finds himself handicapped 
n taking dictation through having to write 
is notes under more or less unsatisfac- 
ory conditions. Instead of the roll desk 
ype of the school room, the dictator pulls 
out a mere 10” slide at the side of his desk, 
or perhaps clears off a narrow space at one 


nillion TY 


—_— orner of his table—barely accommodat- “Honor Your Partner”—Colorful NEW poster, 
' Y ll ners the note books, not to mention such 11” x 17”, points up the daily-bath-plus-deo- 


dorant habit. Excellent for display in class- 
rooms, corridor bulletin boards, etc. 


Perspiration Facts Chart —17” x 22” chart gives — 
background material for grooming study, including 
structure of sweat glands, physiological functions 
of perspiration. 


superfluities as elbows! Sometimes a brief 
urry-up note must be taken while stand- 
ng, and very often even lengthy dictation 
s given with only the knees to serve as 
support. 

“Every beginner is liable to meet with 
pny one of these or a dozen similar dis- 
advantages which, because of their un- 


familiarity, add to his natural nervousness “ A ” : : 
and prevent his doing himself full justice. He Has His Eye on You”—interesting NEW grooming 


Ilion 


the Scho! 
of Oregn 
ear. Ther 
vhich deal 


“In schools maintaining office practice de- leaflet for women highlights a complete good grooming 
les towaipattments, it is possible to give the pupils routine that pays off in business and social success. 
fictacion und ically i- 
a1 student ee “Show Them That You Know”—factual NEW grooming 


ions as those he will meet in his early my : 
york, But as students frequently leave leaflet for men, emphasizing the importance of personal 


he school before graduating into this de- cleanliness and neatness in getting ahead. 
partment, it is a good plan for the teacher 
0 incorporate some of this practical train- | 


ng into the regular advanced dictation 
ourse. Educational Service Dept. JBE 10-51 


“Knowing that, it will be well to have BRISTOL-MYERS PRODUCTS DIVISION - 45 Rockefeller Plaza - New York 20, N. Y. 
he pupils turn around in their seats, sit- Please send me, free of charge: 


ing them so as to take dictation on their ” 
° ooming Program’”’ Poster, ‘“‘Honor Your Partner 
nees. Sometimes have them stand in the Fer A 


Willard A 
chology 4 
and Robe 


e student 
>yment 
ersons dl 
the repo 


re a mett 


0 “ ” 
vith the notebook resting on the desk top Men's leaflets, ‘Show Them That You Know O Chart, ‘ou 
imary & lon is made. Give the whole class occa- ’ 
sional drills in taking dictation while Women’s leaflets, ‘‘He Has His Eye on You 
nce weeding. Notes taken under these irregu- — 
on hapf far conditions become more or less dis- 
orted and it is a good thing for the Name Subject Taught or Title. 


tenographer.” 


. College 

ce 
American families throughout the coun- City. 
borrowed more than $500,000,000 on 

eir life insurance policies last year. Early 

i j asses 
Le his year total policy loans outstanding No. Cl Enrollment in Each: sae 
Ro had reached $2,397,000,000. Men or Boy 
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PICTURES IN THE 


CLYDE HUMPHREY GCES VISITING 


Clyde W. Humphrey, specialist for Business Education in the U. S, Office of Education, 
meets an enthusiastic supporter of the Cooperative Office Training Program in Honolulu on 
his recent visit to the islands of Maui, Kauai, Oahu and Hawaii. Mr. Humphrey (left) is 
shaking hands with Joseph Tom, Personnel Manager of Honolulu Finance Thrift Company and 
a member of the Advisory Board for Business Education. The young lady in the picture is 
Coordinator Kay Barden. 


DELTA PI EPSILON AT PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


First row, left to right: Brunis Fellman, John Aichele, Murray Watts, Corresponding Secretary 
Margaret Sahlaney, Treasurer Rae Leos, Recording Secretary Marjorie Mattern, Historian Louise 
Westrick, President John Hanna, Faculty Sponsor James Gemmell, Clyde Klinger, Eugene Bucher. 
Second row: Margaret McCern, Elizabeth Miller, Dorothy Kiehle, Loyola Sullivan, Margaret 
McMahon, Darlene Smith, Kathleen Shea, Anne Holthan, Edward Grundy, Sidney Culbertson, 
Emily Hedden, Florence Gill, June McLaughlin. Third row: William Olsen, Ellen Maynard, 
Sarah Hess, Jean Marie Swanson, Alice Ehrenfeld, Edith Shrensky, Anna Jane Hawkins, John 
Surra, Frank Ghessie, William Selden, Harrison Cameron, Marion Fosdick, Elizabeth Levy, 
Joseph Pallone, Paul Strunk, Dorothy Radziak, Harold Kramer, Mary Brickner, Walter Rygiel. 


Pl OMEGA PI AT UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA 


Front row, left to right: Faculty Members Helen Kjelmyr and Alton J. Bjork, Adviser M. 
Adeline Olson, National Organizer Mina M. Johnson, President Rita Ballantine, faculty mem- 
ber Alice G. Richardson, Madeleine Delzer, faculty member Dorothy L. Travis. Back row, left 
to right: Beverley Freese, Shirley Birkeland, Marian Olson, Marjorie Fish, Merrie Ellen Hewitt, 
Marvel Kristjanson, Marty Tavis, and Dolly Rabine. 


Nathan Baltor . . 


Allan L. Knoll 


C. E. Clevenger . . 


Wesley E. Scott 


. Head of N. Y. City Gro 


. «Inland Empire Pres. 


. Pres. of Phi Theta / 


. « Philadelphia Director 
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these proved 
TEACHING ADVANTAGES 


of | IBM 


re Pres, 


1. Faster Technique Development. The easy action of IBM 
Electric keys helps students build word patterns quickly. 


2. Simpler Operation. The same light touch is used on regular 
and service keys . . . including carriage return. Eyes 


stay on copy. 


3. Builds Confidence Quicker. No matter what the student’s 
touch, his copy is uniformly clear and black. He is 
encouraged, has more confidence, improves faster. 


4, Increases Speed and Accuracy. A classroom test, for example 


proved that students taught on IBM’s attained 39% « We'd like to see your new full- 
greater gross speed, and 74% greater net speed. Paving Time —— se 
5, Simplifies Teaching. No special teaching methods or text- 
books are necessary. Students learn the basic skills faster. 
With IBM Electrics, teachers—and students—have more 


time to build speed and accuracy. 


(date) 


Name 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 


Director 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Nathan Baltor Heads 
New York City Group 

The Commercial Education Association 
of New York City and Vicinity has elect- 
ed Nathan Baltor, Manual Training High 
School, New York City, as the president 
for the next year. Marks Lifton, Lafay- 
ette High School, is the vice president; 
Mildred Allison, Monroe School of Busi- 
ness, was chosen second vice president; 
Morton Fuchs, Jamaica High School, is 
the new treasurer, and Margaret Killelea, 
John Adams High School, will serve as 
secretary. The Executive Board will be 
made up of these officers and Joseph Gru- 
ber, Central Commercial High School, 
past president; Harold Baron, Lafayette 
High School; A. J. Kestenbaum, Chris- 
topher Columbus High School, and Ella S. 
Salitan, Prospect Heights High School. 

The affiliated association presidents are 
as follows: Accounting & Commercial 
Law Teachers Association, Murray Nein- 
stein, Prospect Heights High School; 
Catholic Business Education, Sister Cath- 
erine Maria, C.S.J., St. Brendan’s High 
School; Distributive Education, Eugene 
Corenthal, Ft. Hamilton High School; 
Gregg Shorthand Teachers Association, 
Edwin Bowman, New Rochelle High 
School; Pitman Commercial Teachers As- 
sociation, Jack Grossman, Grace H. 
Dodge Vocational High School; Private 
Schools Association, Wallace W. Ren- 
shaw, Mount Vernon School of Business. 


inland Empire Group Elects 

The president of the Inland Empire 
Business Teachers Association is Allan L. 
Knoll, of Washtucna, Washington. He 
was elected to succeed Donald Fowler 
at a meeting held at Kinman Business 
University. Charles J. Winchell of Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho, is the new vice president 
and Lorraine Schwartz, of Spokane, 
Washington, is secretary-treasurer. 

The date for the next meeting has been 
set for April 10, 1952. 


New Phi Theta Pi Officers 
At the annual convention of Phi Theta 
Pi International Commerce Fraternity, 
held in Washington, D. C., C. E. Cleven- 
ger, Clevenger College of Business Ad- 
ministration, Hickory, North Carolina, 
was elected president for the coming year. 
L. B. Conner, Long Beach College of 
Commerce, Long Beach, California, was 
chosen grand vice president and secretary, 
and L. J. Davis, Los Angeles, California, 
is treasurer. Robert Sneden, Davenport 
Institute, Grand Rapids, Michigan, is 
chairman of the Board. E. O. Fenton, 
American Institute of Business, Des 
Moines, Iowa, founder of Phi Theta Pi 
Fraternity 26 years ago, will remain on the 
board of directors and serve as advisor. 
The national office of Phi Theta Pi has 
been moved from Des Moines, Iowa, to 
Long Beach, California. The convention 
next year will be held in Cleveland, Ohio. 
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A. V. A. Business Education Section 


John A. Beaumont, vice president, Busi- 
ness Education, American Vocational As- 
sociation, has announced the program of 
the Business Education Section for the 
annual convention of the American Voca- 
tional Association, which will be held in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, November 27-30. 

On the afternoon of the first day there 
will be a meeting of state and local super- 
visors and teacher trainers, with Arthur 
Walker as chairman. Following a com- 
bined luncheon of Business Education and 
Distributive Education groups on the next 
day, Samuel C. Gale, vice president of 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, will 
speak. The afternoon will be devoted to 
a discussion of the cooperation of busi- 
ness education with business, with William 
Blackler as chairman. Speakers will be 
Mrs. Kay Wareham, Wendel W. Burton, 
John R. Haubert and Ernest Zelliot. 

Hamden L. Forkner will be chairman 
of the Thursday morning meeting de- 
voted to a discussion of the subject, 
“Teacher Training—The Heart of Busi- 
ness Education.” Speakers will be Wil- 
liam Scanlon, J. M. Trytten, Albert C. 
Fries, and Ray G. Price. Lyle O. Will- 
hite is the chairman for the afternoon 
meeting at which there will be a panel 
discussion of “Business Education and the 
Total Curriculum.” Members of the panel 
will be Justin Swenson, Clarence Blume, 
James Bothwell, Margaret Andrews, Clin- 
ton A. Reed, and William B. Hawley, 

The speakers for Friday morning are 
Russell Hosler, John Dettmann, O. M. 
Hager and A. E. Misko. Frank Lanham 
will be the chairman for this meeting. 


SBEA 


“Business Education Services during 
Mobilization” is the theme for the annual 
convention of the Southern Business Edu- 
cation Association, to be held in the Edge- 
water Gulf Hotel, Edgewater Park, Mis- 
sissippi, November 22-24. 

John H. Moorman, president of the 
group, will preside at the opening dinner 
at 7:00 p.m. on Thanksgiving Day. James 
L. McCaskill, Director of Legislative and 
Federal Relations, National Education As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C., will be the 
principal speaker. 

R. A. Evans, first vice-president of the 
SBEA, will preside over group discus- 
sions to begin at 9:00 a.m. on Friday 
morning. Various groups will discuss the 
topic “Crucial Problems in Mobilization.” 
The annual business meeting of the asso- 
ciation will follow at 10:45. Luncheon 
meetings are planned for special groups 
and sectional meetings will be held in 
the afternoon. The association’s banquet 
and dance will be the last event on the 
Friday program. 

On Saturday morning A. L. Walker, 
second vice president of the SBEA, will 
preside over a panel discussion. 
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NBTA 


The Hospitality Committee for the D 
cember NBTA convention, to be held y 
Chicago’s Palmer House, is making clabo: 
ate plans for the entertainment of tho 
who will attend. 

There will be a 25-mile sight-seeing by 
ride, featuring a trip through the play 
of A. B. Dick Company, manufacturers ¢ 
mimeographs and mimeograph suppli« 
There will be special tours to model offics 
as recommended by NOMA. The Boar 
of Trade has an unusually fine lecture 
with their conducted tour. For consume 
minded folks, the committee is planning; 
special visit to the Sears Material Teg. 
ing Laboratory. This includes the Seay 
mail order house. 

“Extra curricular” activities incluk 
radio and television broadcasts and visit 
to some or all of the following places oj 
interest: The Merchandise Mart, th: 
Planetarium, the Shedd Aquarium, Mar. 
shall Field & Co., the Rosenwald Museu 
of Science and Industry, the Art Institute 
Field Museum. 

Registration will open 9:00 a.m. om 
Thursday, December 27. On Thursday 
evening there will be a reception and in- 
formal dance after the general assembly. 

Special features of the convention in 
clude a demonstration and exhibit of bus: 
ness education in the Chicago Publi 
Schools. A display of courses of study, 
programs of study and other instructional 
materials as developed by public and prir- 
ate schools throughout the Country wil 
also be held in addition to a large number 
of regular exhibits. 

A Problem Clinic, to give teachers the 
opportunity to actively participate, i 
work-study conferences, has been arrangel 
for Saturday morning, December 29. 4 
score of leaders will work with teacher 
on classroom problems as submitted by the 
NBTA membership and business teachers 


+ 


American Collegiate 
Retailing Association 

The time and place for the next meet- 
ing of the American Collegiate Retailing 
Association have been set. January /, 
1952 is the date and the meeting will be 
held in New York City at the New York 
University School of Retailing. 

The meeting will be in the form of 3 
workshop. Bishop Brown, president of 
the association, will preside. 


Southwestern Private Commercial © 
Schools Association 

E. C. Hatton, president of the South 
western Private Commercial Schools As 
sociation, has announced that the next 
meeting of this group will be held at the 
Baker Hotel in Dallas, Texas, November 
23-24. 


+ 


NEBCA 


The Statler Hotel in: Boston has beet 
selected as the place for the New Eng: 
land Business College Association meet: 
ing to be held on November 30 and De- 
cember 1. Ellen C. Talcott, Moody School 
of Commerce, New Britain, Connecticut, 
heads this group. 
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ITEMS OF 


INTEREST 


Scott Appointed Commercial 
and D. E. Director 
Wesley E. Scott, former director of 
distributive education and school-work pro- 
grams for the Philadelphia Board of Edu- 
cation, is now director of commercial and 
distributive education in Philadelphia. 
From 1919 to 1932 he was a teacher in 
the commercial department of the South 
Philadelphia High School for Boys and 
was head of this department in 1932. He 
was made principal of the John Bartram 
Senior High School, Philadelphia, in 1942. 
Mr. Scott’s Bachelor’s degree is from 
the University of Pennsylvania and his 
Master’s degree is from Rider College. 


HONORARY DOCTORATE AWARDS 


William C. Cope, president of Drake 
Business Colleges of New Jersey, was 
awarded the honorary degree, Doctor of 
Laws, at the June commencement of 
Ithaca College, Ithaca, New York. 


R. G. Walters, director of teacher 
training and personnel officer, Grove City 
College, Grove City, Pennsylvania, was 
awarded the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Letters by Grove City College in June. 


RECENT CHANGES 


Sara Anderson, business teacher in the 
business schools and colleges of North 
Carolina and Virginia for a number of 
years, has been made assistant professor 
of business education in the Department 
of Business Education at Madison State 
College, Harrisonburg, Virginia. She 
will be director of student teaching of 
business subjects in the new Montevideo 
-_ School, just outside of Harrison- 
urg. 


S. Joseph De Brum, of San Francisco 
State College, is now serving as visiting 
consultant to the Institute for Foreign 
Educational Leadership for Japan, un- 
der the sponsorship of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment and the Japanese Ministry of 
Education. He is on a fall-term leave of 
mga from San Francisco State Col- 
ege. 


of the Moody School of Commerce, 
New Britain, Connecticut, and will teach 
accounting and economics. 


Harriet H. Nakamoto has been made 
coordinator of office training at Kaimuki 
High School in Honolulu. She recently 
returned to Honolulu from the United 
States after receiving her Master’s de- 
gree from Northwestern University. 


Lloyd R. Saltzman, a former teacher 
at the University of Denver has joined 
the teaching staff of Chico State Col- 
lege, Chico, California. 
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John A. Farrell has joined the faculty 


New Position and Honors 
for Samuel Caplan 


Samuel W. Caplan, former teacher- 
trainer of distributive education at Teach- 
ers College, Temple University, Philadel- 
phia, has been appointed assistant profes- 
sor of distributive education. In May of 
this year he was awarded an_ honorary 
membership in Eta Mu Pi, Honorary Re- 
tailing Fraternity, at the Research Bureau 
for Retail Training, University of Pitts- 
burgh. His award was in recognition for 
his contributions in the field of retail edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Caplan has been on the teacher- 
training staff of Temple University since 
1944. In 1946 he was made chief of the 
Division of Distributive Education in the 
Pennsylvania Department of Public In- 
struction. 


PROMOTIONS 


W. S. Barnhart, head of the business 
department at Manual High School, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana for many years, has 
been made principal of the Washington 
High School in Indianapolis. 


Marion C. Cozenza, a teacher at Rider 
College, Trenton, New Jersey, has been 
appointed head of the School of Busi- 
ness at the college. 


Louis C. Nanassy has been promoted 
from the rank of assistant professor to 
associate professor of business educa- 
tion at the New Jersey State Teachers 
College at Paterson. 


RECENT DEATHS 


Bessie T. Clary, co-owner of Martins- 
burg Business College, Martinsburg, 
West Virginia, died on June 16. 


A. Junod, Switzerland, Honorary 
President of the International Society 
for Business Education and at three 
times president of the society, died re- 
cently. 


Henry Jacob Lunger, for 16 years 
president of the School of Commerce, 
Rochester, New York, died September 
2 at his home in Lafayette Park, New 
York. 


Coleman L. Maze, past president of 
NOMA, Leffingwell Medalist and untir- 
ing contributor to the field of manage- 
ment, died suddenly on August 9, fol- 
lowing a minor operation. 


Maxwell V. Miller, president of the 
Royal Typewriter Company since 1946, 
died on August 28 of a heart attack. 


E. R. Shaw, president of the Detroit 
Business University, died suddenly on 


July 7. 


Peterson Retires as San Diego Supervisor 

Willard L. Peterson, supervisor of com- 
mercial education for the San Diego City 
Schools for the last two years, has retired. 
Before his appointment as supervisor, he 
was coordinator of commercial education 
in that city. 

Mr. Peterson has been teaching since 
1910 and has been with the San Diego 
City Schools since 1922. In that year, he 
accepted a position as teacher and head of 
the commercial department at San Diego 
High School. 


PRIVATE SCHOOL NEWS 


Andrew L. Pedata, director of the 
Phillips Commercial School, Honolulu, 
Hawaii, sends word that his school is 
now in new quarters in the Waity Build- 
ing, 4 South King Street. The school 
will occupy the entire second floor of 
the building for classes. 


In order to provide a_ satisfactory 
boarding place for students in their 
school, Blanton’s Business College, 
Asheville, North Carolina, recently ac- 
quired a large tourist home to be used 
exclusively as a girl’s dormitory. The 
home will be under the supervision of a 
house mother. 


Cornett School of Business, Roanoke, 
Virginia, was recently selected by the 
Roanoke World-News as the subject of 
one of its “Roanoke Success Stories”, a 
popular series about prominent Roanoke 
businesses and citizens, now appearing in 
that paper. 


Mrs. Edna S. Winfrey, principal and 
co-owner of Martinsburg Business Col- 
lege, Martinsburg, West Virginia, has 
announced that she will continue the 
operation of the school as usual, follow- 
ing the recent death of Miss Bessie T. 
Clary, her partner in the school since 
1928. 


H. J. Bolen, Draughon’s Business 
College, Savannah, Georgia, was elec- 
ted vice president of the Georgia Bap- 
tist Sunday Schools, at its annual con- 
vention held recently in Douglas, 
Georgia. 


Pace College, New York City, has 
acquired its own building, a 16-story 
limestone and granite structure at 41 
Park Row, which was formerly the 
headquarters of the New York Times. 
The college will occupy the whole struc- 
ture, which will be renovated and re- 
modelled throughout. 


The Pinkerton School, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, recently opened its new 
home on the fifth floor of the Baum 
Building, 818 Liberty Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh. Alberta E. Bauman is managing 
director of the school. 
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an important new book ... 
for ALL students! 


CONSUMER LIVING 


by Dr. Fred T. Wilhelms 


Based on the research of Consumer Education 
Study sponsored by The National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals 


Consumer Living is designed to make young people 
more intelligent, conscientious consumers. Impartially 
and objectively, it presents the facts and issues. From 
these the a develops a basic pattern of con- 
sumer planning. 


The many questions, problems for discussion, and 
project activities are ''woven into’ the reading con- 
tent to become an integral part of the subject 
matter. This unique feature assures orderly discussion 
and immediate understanding. 


Timely . .. authoritative . . . abundantly illustrated 
. . . Consumer Living is the book you need to enrich 
and enliven your classes in consumer education. 


608 Pages List, $3.20 


Order examination copies from your nearest Gregg office. 
Gregg Publishing Company 


New York18 Chicago6 San Francisco4 Dallas 1 
Toronto 4 London W.C. 1 


Announcing the 
FIRST REVISED EDITION 
of 
KNOW YOUR 
MERCHANDISE 
by 
Wingate, Gillespie, & Addison 


@ Entirely reset, with new 
cover, new page design 


@ New or rewritten passages on new 
materials and new uses of materials 


@ Wide changes in rubber 
and plastics chapters 


@ 101 new pictures 


List Price $3.96. Examination on 
approval copies now ready. 


HARPER & BROTHERS @ NEW YORK 16 
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COMPLETELY NEW 


The Most Up-to-Date, Most 
Authoritative Handy-Size Dictionary 


WEBSTER'S NEW COLLEGIATE DIC- 
TIONARY is an entirely new work, based on 
the big Webster’s New International Dictionary 
Second Edition, the *‘Supreme Authority,’ and 
is characterized by the same outstanding schol-. 
arship and accuracy. More than 125,000 entries; 
2,300 terms illustrated. Hundreds of new words. 
$5.00 and up, depending on style and —- 
Thumb index. G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Pu 

lishers, Springfield 2, Mass. 
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HANDY BINDER 
For Your Copies of 
THE JOURNAL 


Maybe next month you will want to refer to this issue 
of THE JOURNAL—but will you still have it? Why not 
keep at least a year’s past issues in one of these attrac- 
tive binders? Easy to use. Individual copies inserted or 
removed in one operation. Each binder holds a full 
year’s copies. 


Price $2.50 postpaid in U.S. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
512 Brooks Building 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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LERICAL PAYROLL PROCEDURES, by 
John A. Pendery, Cincinnati: South- 
Western Publishing Company, 133 pp.. 
$1.20. 


This combination textbook and work- 
k provides a background of laws, 
rms, and procedures that must be under- 
ood in keeping payroll records today. It 
not a comprehensive treatise, but it is a 
ractical treatment of actual procedures. 
student completing the course will have 
knowledge of payroll procedures that he 
n easily adapt to most existing payroll 
stems. He will also know the basic 
eeds in setting up payroll records that 
ill be helpful in providing the informa- 
on required of businesses. 
The topics covered are Need for Wage 
ecords (includes discussion of various 
ws), Bases for Wage and Salary Pay- 
ents, Records of Time Worked, Deduc- 
ons from Wages, Payroll Records Re- 
wired, Methods of Paying Wages, Pay- 
Il Reports and Returns, a Payroll Proj- 
t, Payroll Systems, Bookkeeping Entries 
lor Payroll. 


+ 


E SECRETARY'S SPELLER, by Mary 
Elizabeth Chute, New York: Rinehart 
& Company, Inc., 193 pp., $2.25. 
“Knowledge of Spelling” is placed high 
the list of necessary secretarial quali- 
tations. This book is designed to help 
€ student to acquire a practical know- 
dge of spelling and editorial syllabifica- 
on rules. 
The general vocabulary words included 
the text were selected on the basis of a 
reful study of samples of business cor- 
spondence and consultation with business 
ople and educators. Short vocabularies 
mmon in special fields were also inserted 
an introduction to technical terms by 
€ secretary; also a gazetteer of impor- 
t place names may be found throughout 
book. 


PROVEMENT OF BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION PRACTICES: What Business Edu- 
cation Can Do, American Business Edu- 
cation Yearbook, Volume 8, (Order 
from New York University Book Store, 
New York 3, N. Y.) 392 pp., $3.75. 
While the cover of this yearbook is the 
€ as that of previous yearbooks, the 
tractive paper jacket immediately stimu- 
és more interest than any of the pre- 
lous yearbooks. Dr. Fries and his asso- 
ts are to be congratulated for having 
livened the first look at the book, 
Fortunately also, the content of the book 
Ves up to first impressions. The book 


consists of a series of principles for deal- 
ing with various aspects of business edu- 
cation illustrated by numerous examples 
of how these principles are applied which 
have been secured from many classroom 
teachers. 


Part I emphasizes the student body and 
was organized under the direction of Asso- 
ciate Editor Parker Liles. The chapter on 
guidance was edited by Gertrude Forres- 
ter; fundamental tools by Vernon A. Mus- 
selman; teaching pupils to think by Harry 
Huffman; character and personality by 
Elizabeth T. Van Derveer. 


Part II presents the curriculum under 
the direction of Estelle L. Popham. Edit- 
ing of the chapter on basic business un- 
derstandings was done by Inez Ray Wells; 
office occupations by Irene Place ; distribu- 
tive occupations by T. Carl Brown; evalu- 
ation of achievement and vocational com- 
petence by Helen Reynolds; evaluation of 
the curriculum by Hamden L. Forkner. 


Part III is devoted to a study of the 
community, administration, and teaching 
force and was organized by Herman G. 
Enterline. Community resources was edit- 
ed by Lewis R. Toll; facilities and equip- 
ment by James R. Meehan; teacher per- 
sonnel by Marsdon A. Sherman; and ad- 
ministration and supervision of the pro- 
gram by Ernest A. Zelliot. 


The editors aimed to make their book 
worthwhile to the classroom teacher; they 
have done well. 


BUSINESS THEORY FOR SECRETARIES, 
Sylvia Eiteman, Editor, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan; The Masterco Press, 271 pp., 
Library Edition (cloth bound) $3.60; 
Student Edition (paper bound) $2.50. 
Through this book, the authors have at- 

tempted to describe all the more important 
phases of business activity: banking, 
finance, investments, business organization 
and management, statistical analysis and 
presentation, law, accounting, and of- 
fice procedures. It is designed primarily 
for the office worker who wishes to ac- 
quire general information about business 
operation as a basis for professionaliza- 
tion of his occupation. 


A study manual has also been prepared 
which will be sent without charge to pur- 
chasers of Business Theory for Secre- 
taries. 


The National Secretaries Association 
under whose direction this handbook was 
prepared should be commended for its at- 
tempt to place study material in the hands 
of secretarial workers. 


COMPLETE SECRETARY'S HANDBOOK, 
by Lillian Doris and Besse May Miller, 
an York: Prentice Hall, Inc., 682 pp., 

4.75. 


A very complete and thorough secretarial 
guide. It is both a personal and business 
source book. The seven major sections 
are: distinctive letters, writing correctly 
and without errors, carrying out personal 
duties for the boss, keeping track of 
financial affairs for the boss, special prob- 
lems, office manners, and reference facts. 

Every page is filled with facts to help 
the business worker in getting his job 
done. While it is primarily aimed at the 
secretary, every worker in business, in fact 
every cultured person will find this book 
invaluable. The book goes far beyond the 
usual topics covered in a secretarial man- 
ual. For example, it takes up such topics 
as how to avoid overtime; keeping your 
files clear and clean; avoiding retyping; 
preparing minutes correctly; writing let- 
ters that are not dictated; taking care of 
taxes, insurance, investments and_ social 
obligations; and arranging business trips. 

This is a book that should be in the 
library of every high school. 


+ 


GROWING UP, by Roy O. Billett and J. 
Wendell Yeo, Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 370 pp., $2.80. Teachers 
Manual $1.00. Pupils Laboratory 
Manual 60c. 


Here is a book which may be used in 
group guidance, life adjustment, orienta- 
tion, everyday living, or whatever intro- 
ductory course is given to the entering 
high school student. It is best used in 
the ninth grade, but may be delayed to a 
later grade if necessary. 

The topics of the book are You and 
Your Future, Comparing Yourself with 
Other People, Finding Out Your Heredity 
as You Grow Up, Achieving Physical 
Health and Fitness, Achieving Mental and 
Emotional Health and Fitness, Abilities 
Everyone Should Have, Your Personal 
Appearance, Your Relations with Others, 
Your Interests and Activities, Preparation 
for Vocational Choice, Educational Plan- 
ning, Right and Wrong. Each topic may 
be integrated with the pupil’s other courses, 
his out-of-school activities, and his extra- 
curricular activities in school. 

In the teachers’ manual there is an 
abundance of supplementary detail, spe- 
cial class activities, tests, and suggestions 
for helping the student to evaluate himself. 
There are also suggested questions and ac- 
tivities at the end of each chapter in the 
text. 

The student’s laboratory materials con- 
tain self-appraisal blanks and other forms 
it would be difficult to mimeograph. 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 69 


“What is the place of a foreign trade co- 
operative program on the college level?" 


by Harold Kellar, Supervisor of Foreign Trade, The City College of New York 


It was felt by the Foreign Trade Divi- 
sion at The City College of New York 
that an intermediate step might be benefi- 
cial in the transition of our students from 
the academic to the business world. Hence, 
it was decided to embark upon a coopera- 
tive training program. 

Because of the many and varied oppor- 
tunities offered in New York City, where 
programs of this kind are now operating 
in other fields, such as retailing and mer- 
chandising, the possibilities of one of the 
world’s largest ports for training in for- 
eign trade were particularly suitable. 


Organization 


Just to go out and get jobs for students 
was not our purpose. Definite objectives 
had to be established whereby. both the 
student and the business world would 
benefit to their mutual advantage. After 
careful consideration of all factors, these 
conclusions were reached: 

Advantages of the Foreign Trade 
Cooperative Training Program: 

To the Student: 

1. Provides exploratory and_ business 
experience, with an opportunity to 
find a niche before actual graduation. 

2. Makes possible the acquisition of in- 
formation and marketable skills. 

3. Relates theory to experience; gives 
realism to the curriculum; hence 
greater benefit is derived from class- 
room work. 

To the Employer: 

1. Provides a source of well-trairus, 
part-time employees. 

2. Reduces cost as well as time of train- 
ing personnel. 

3. Participates in the education of the 
future members of the business com- 
munity. 

4. Benefits from community approba- 
tion and recognition for cooperating 
in the program. 

Having formulated our objectives, the 
next step was to organize an Advisory 
Committee, consisting of businessmen who 
represent the many facets of the foreign 
trade community. Such companies as 
American Airlines, Inc., the Babcox & 
Wilcox Co., Bestform Corsetry, Ltd., The 
Custom House Guide, Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., Monsanto Chemical Co., E. R. Squibb 
& Sons, Standard Brands, The Studebaker 
Export Corp., and many others became 
members of the committee; all expressed 
pleasure in being called upon by an educa- 
tional institution to offer advice, encour- 
agement, and in many instances, employ- 
ment. 

With the establishment of the Advisory 
Committee, the acceleration of the other 
details fell into place, such as the basic 
requirements for admission into the course 
itself. Applications were to be made by 
students, and a Screening Committee was 
organized to pass on applicants from a 
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personality point of view, as well as skills. 
This was done by personal interviews. 

The Advisory Committee consists of 
both businessmen and members of the 
faculty, who act together on all points. 
Students in many cases were sent to a 
number of specialists in different fields, 
so that they could judge for themselves 
the opportunities as they exist. 


The Plan in Operation 


Putting the program into operation was 
comparatively simple. Students are re- 
quired to have passed the basic courses 
in the field and to have a thorough under- 
standing of all technical procedures in 
foreign trade. It was established that ap- 
plications for the spring semester should 
be submitted no later than the first week 
of November, and that applications for 
the fall semester should be submitted no 
later than the first week in April. 

After the Screening Committee had 
passed on the student’s qualifications, the 
accepted student was placed in a_posi- 
tion where he gained the most practical 
experience. The students worked twenty 
hours a week, and attended lectures at the 
college once a week for two hours. 

All students were required to submit 
weekly reports in a business-like manner, 
and were judged on practical accomplish- 
ment and personal development. 

The coordinator established liaison with 
the cooperating employers, in order to fol- 
low the progress of each student. At the 
end of the semester an evaluation was 
made by the employer and the faculty co- 
ordinator. 

To say that the program was success- 
ful in all its phases would be an under- 
statement. For the first time since the 
field of foreign trade had been included 
as a course of study in higher education, 
the actual integration of the college and 
the business world had been accomplished. 
Education for living had been achieved 
in the field. 

The statement in the above paragraph 
may seem strong, and at the same time 
appear to be a cliché. But, if analyzed, it 
is really justified. 

During the course, all lectures had a 
definite purpose in mind. Not only were 
weekly reports handed in by the student 
as to his activities, but also definite as- 
signments were given, as preparation to 
taking his place as a permanent member 
of the foreign trade fraternity. 

Analysis was made of what the student 
desired to make his life’s work in the field. 
Lectures were beamed toward the best 
sources of information. Preliminary lists 
were prepared for mail solicitation of in- 
terviews for full-time employment, to fol- 
low graduation. Letters of application and 
personal profiles were written and made 
to fit the individual’s needs. Finally, a 
test case of all preparations was made 
before the Christmas vacation. 


The fifteen participating students 
a total of sixty-six letters to prospeg; 
employers, requesting interviews. Wj 
in a period of three weeks, replies } 
been received from sixty-three. Figh; 
of these replies invited the applicants 
report for interviews before graduat) 
and forty-five were acknowledgements 
having received the letters, stating 4 
they would be filed for future referey 
Of the eighteen letters offering int 
views, twelve resulted in permanent jg 
for the applicants, immediately after gr 
uation. 

All this was established in the fall seq 
ester of 1949. 

For the spring semester of 1950, 4 
same procedure was followed. All 4 
students were successful in being phe 
before graduation in June. 


Follow-up 


During the fall of 1950, a follow-up y 
made of the achievements of the grat 
ates, in their respective positions. The sw 
cess of all of these students, without 
ception, was phenomenal. 

Four of the male graduates of this pr 
gram were employed in commercial caf 
cities by the State Department, in Brag 
Nicaragua, Peru, and Venezuela. 

Eight male graduates had gone abroa 
either as traveling executives or resided 
career men, in the following countria 
Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, — Franq 
Greece, Israel, Philippine Islands, Ven 
zuela. 

One young man is employed locally, 
an executive in charge of over a milli 
dollars worth of importations of jute a 
burlap. 

Another is a buyer of coffee, with 
large coffee importing concern. 

Four graduates (three female and « 
male) are employed in various executi 
capacities by marine insurance companis 

Four female graduates and two ma 
are employed by steamship companies, 
positions ranging from confidential secr 
tary to junior executive. 

Three young men are with general it 
eign trade concerns. 

Three young women are happily mart 
and retired from the field to home life 

The average salary of these graduat 
is $4400.00 per year. 

It is anticipated that present world © 
ditions and the probable dwindling of ¢ 
supply of trained personnel in forei 
trade will bring about an abnormal dem 
for our students in the program. 

The same conditions are likely to afi 
the student population, who will be ¢ 
ticed by employment conditions into 
field, and leave college before ccmpleti 
their training. 

These circumstances, along with ¢ 
draft, will take a toll of the male studer' 
However, it has been found that prope] 
trained women can be successful in {t 
eign trade. 

Thus, in planning for. the future, ! 
Foreign Trade Cooperative Training Pr 
gram can look ahead to new horizons. \ 
shall continue to strive for further hé 
and improvement for all participat 
There is no stopping in “Educating ! 
Living.” 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATIC 
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ay As between two otherwise equal grad- 
e gradu uates, the one who is familiar with Ditto practice quite 
naturally has the better chance... for the business world 

world ci is finding wider and wider use for Ditto in these days 
ry when operations must be streamlined for profit. Ditto 
mal demat can help in your teaching, too. Send for FREE master 


world co 


oo , sheets, Master Typing Tests 1 and 2, from which you may 
willbe ‘ run off copies of stroke-counted tests, arranged both for 
ns into # speed-building and pretranscription practice, for type- 
complet writer students. Ask also for FREE folders, Dictation 
with Facts Nos. 100, and 101—each containing 600 standard 
ale studer words in groups of graduated difficulty for shorthand 
ag practice. No obligation. Write today! 
tailed Ditto, Inc., 2250 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois 
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The Adding Machine 


with time-and-effort-saving 
features never before combined 
on ONE machine! 


CHECK THESE OUTSTANDING FEATURES... 


1. Automatic clear signal. Gives automatic 
printed proof of whether or not the machine was 
clear when the operator started to use it. 

2. Automatic space-up of tape. Spaces tape 
to correct tear-off position when total is printed. 
Saves time, effort, paper. 

3. Automatic credit balance. Actual minus 
totals are automatically computed, and printed by 
a single touch of the total bar. Prints in red, with 
CR symbol. 

4. Full, visible keyboard. All ciphers print auto- 
matically—saving time, motion, and effort! Two or 
more keys can be depressed simultaneously. 
Amounts remain visible until added. 

5. Easy-touch key action. Depression of keys 


is practically effortless, yet sufficient to tell you 
when you have depressed a key. Tension is uni- 
form 3/2 oz. 

6. Subtractions in red. Can never be mistaken 
for additions. Stand out prominently even after 
amounts have been ‘checked off" on the tape. 
Identified instantly, for everyone knows the mean- 
ing of red figures. 

7. Large answer dials. Always show the ac- 
cumulated total in large numerals. Permit use of 
machine without tape. 

8. Heavy-duty construction. Compact for 
desk use. Portable enough to move about yet 
rugged enough to carry on through long years of 
hard service, 


@ These National Adding Ma- 
chine features can mean money 
to you...in time saved...in add- 
ed accuracy ...in more work 
done with less effort. Prove it in 
your own office,on yourownwork. 
Call the local National Cash 
Register Company’s office, or the 
dealer or distributor for National 
Adding Machines. Arrange for 
a revealing demonstration now! 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMFANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 
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